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Raster Sales and 


. Fatter Profits 


» for those who handle ‘‘Red Spots” 














17 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


1—Beaded edge gives extra reinforcement to 22 gauge canopy. 


2—Deep flange insures neat covering of outlet box. Knock-out in 


flange permits mounting of switch on canopy. 


3—Wakefie!d switch mounting attaches firmly to “‘main support of 
the fixture.” 


4—Knock-out for switch cord. Bushing and lock-nut supplied. 
5—Neatly reamed oversize wireways. 

6—‘‘Absotite”’ solid brass chain having tensile strength of 120 Ibs. 
7—Notched loop holds glassware in perfect balance. 

8—Oversize wireway permits wiring without removing socket. 
9—One-piece socket extension permits proper positioning of lamp. 


10—Porcelain socket and 14-gauge wire make it unnecessary to use 
insulating joint 


11—Bushing with 5 threads insures firm hold on glassware. Bevel point 
prevents screw from loosening when glass is in position. 

2—"‘RED SPOT” nameplate guarantees quality. 

13—Silk-covered 14-gauge asbestos-covered stranded wire included. 

14—Packed one to a carton, plainly labeled. 

15—*“‘RED SPOT” Hangers have Underwriters’ approval. 

16—Heavy plated finish insures durability. 

17—Snug fitting holder excludes dirt and insects. 


Wakefield 


BRASS COMPANY 
VERMILION, OHIO 


Pacific Coast Representative: Geo. A. Gray Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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Entire mechanism protected 





from dampness and injury 
by solid-back frame 

heavy cast iron’ housing, 
fitted firmly onto marine 


rubber gasket 


Patented high-power arma 
ture kept in magnetic field 
until ball strikes gong, giv 
ing twice the power of any 


other bell mechanism made 


Made in vibrating, single 


stroke, combination single 
stroke and vibrating. Elec 
tro-mechanical and mag 


neto-extenston types. 


SIGNAL 


EPR 


Made in Skeleton and en- 
closed types, the latter with 
non-guarded, half-grid 








OUR GUARANTEE 


Covering a period of two 


vears from date of sale ac 
companies every yurece = ot 


apparatus we manufacture, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


guarded and _ full-grid 
guarded gongs. Sizes: 2 to 
18 inches. single or double 


gongs. 


Will operate on all approv- 
ed sources of electrical en- 
ergy. Wound to any re- 


sistance desired. 


\ 


Electrical mechanism _ in- 
sulated from frame, all ter 
minals carrying current 
mounted within housing. 
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Retail Distribution 


Hk most serious problem facing the electrical 
industry today is that of retail distribution— 
serious not only because of the financial losses 
suffered but also because of the ill will engendered 


within the industry. 


It is not a new problem but because more, people 
having the welfare of the industry af, hivgrd-are giv- 
ing it thoughtful attention more interest in its solu- 
tion has been aroused. Both the Natjoyal. Electric 
Light Association and the Association of Electrag- 
ists, International, have made analyses of this Spgob: 
lem and have given out well prepared, unbiased, 
constructive reports. 

It is not a question of who shall retail electrical 
merchandise. The laws of economics will decide 
that. 


The situation that confronts us now is that it 
is not possible at the present margins to give ade- 
quate service, develop a market and make a profit. 

Every branch of the industry, it seems to me, is 
concerned. If the profit is not there it is apparent 
that there cannot be the incentive to push appli- 
ances. Does this not affect everybody from the 
manufacturer down? 


Unfortunately the subject has been given group 
thought only by distributors and retailers. The 
manufacturers have not shown a readiness to talk 
this problem. over with the rest of the industry ex- 
cept as individuals. Fear of the Federal Trade 
Commission might be holding them back but that 
is an unwarranted fear. To come out and declare 
for fundamental principles that are fair has never 
been declared illegal. 


There is a glaring lack of a sound distribution 


policy. Too many manufacturers are content to 


dispose of their product through any sort of a chan- 
nel without regard for the way in which this hit or 
miss policy may affect electrical retailers whom they 
expect to push and service the product. 

It is agreed that appliances can be sold at a 
profit at present discounts but only if sold over the 
counter. with little or no promotion and then only 
when there are lines other than electrical to share 


the ov erhand. 


RB” H inadequate margins and lack of sound dis- 

tribution policy transgress economic laws and 
will in the long run bring their penalty. Manufac- 
turers who allow adequate compensation and who 
have sound policies will win the market. 

Existing policies are not attracting the best kind 
of merchants to our industry. New money is not 
forthcoming from the type of men we need to build 
for the future. Instead we find our market drifting 
more and more into non-electrical establishments 
where no regard for development of the electrical 
industry exists, where servicing is unheard of and 
where many cheap and unworthy articles find an 
outlet. 

This is our problem—central station and dealer. 
We are now fairly started; let us not stop. The 
less encouragement we receive from the manufac- 
turer the greater should be our efforts. 

In my judgment the reorganized Joint Committee 
for Business Development officially representing all 
national groups should immediately demonstrate 
its usefulness by taking up and endeavoring to 
solve this most important problem of our industry. 


President, Association of Electragists, International. 





aa ; : 
This is the sixth of a series of Editorials on problems 
| which Mr. Strong has the unusual opportunity to see in their 


mutual relations because of widespread activity in important 
association work. In addition to being President of the Association 
of Electragists, he is a member of the Lighting Educational Com- 
mittee; Director, Society for Electrical Development; Member 
Executive Committee, National Electric Light Association; Di- 
rector, Electrical Board of Trade of New York; Chairman 
Executive Committee, Electrical Contractors Association of New 
York; Member Advisory Committee New York Electrical League; 
Director, Electrical Show Company, New York; Member Board 
of Governors, Building Trades Employers’ Association, New 
York; Treasurer, Credit Association of the Building Trades of 
New York—Edior. 
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The Electrical Code © 


HE basic principle of all good government is 

self government. An industry in a way is like 

a government in that it expands and grows fastest 
in proportion to its freedom of self expression. 


The electrical industry is fortunate in this 
respect. In the installation of Electric Service it is 
governed by a set of laws of its own making and 
of its own development—the National Electrical 
Code. It is not a set of laws drawn up by a political 
body and forced upon us. 


Originating with the insurance interests for 
their own protection the Code has since been 
developed in cooperation with the electrical in- 
dustry until today it is the greatest document the 
industry possesses. 

It is no longer the Underwriters’ Code. It is 
the National Electrical Code, developed by the 
electrical industry in order that the public might 
enjoy the fullest benefits of electric service with 
the knowledge that it is safe. 


The recent approval of the Code by the 
American Engineering Standards Committee gives 
it an official standing never before enjoyed and 
greatly enhances its value. 

The Code has given character to American 
electrical work that is found in no other country. 
What section of the world has developed as far 
as North America in the use of electricity in the 
home, factory, store or office? 


By always bettering and never cheapening the 
character of electrical work in the Code require- 
ments we have fixed in the public consciousness 
the knowledge that electricity is safe and can be 
used freely. This confidence, which results in an 
ever increasing use of electric service, is directly 


proportionate to the degree with which Code 
standards are practiced locally. 

In order to extend the influence and observ- 
ance of the Code, the Association of Electragists 
International has undertaken to create local Code 
Committees in the various cities of the United 
States and Canada. Already more than one hundred 
such committees have been formed. 


These committees are composed of a repre- 
sentative of the Underwriters, of the municipality, 
of the central station and of the contractors. Where 
it seems advisable the electrical jobbers and manu- 
facturers are also given representation. 


The sole duty of a local code committee is 
to promote uniform interpretation and general 
observation of the National Electrical Code. Where 
such a committee has started to function all inter- 
ests have benefited greatly, but none more so than 
the central station. 

I feel that the executives of central stations 
should place on this committee large calibre repre- 
sentatives and should support this work to the 
fullest extent. 


We have needed a uniformity of Code inter- 
pretation, but we have left the interpretation large- 
ly to employees of the city or of the insurance 
interests. Is it not better that the electrical industry 
should take the lead in the interpretation of its 
own laws? Is this not in line with the principles 
of self government? 


President, Association of Electragists, International 





New York.—Edior. 





This is the seventh of a series of Editorials on problems 
which Mr. Strong has the unusual opportunity to see in their 
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Good Will 


HE twentieth century will always be recalled 
in history as the age when business drew away 
from the selfishly selfish policy of the golden nine- 
ties and embraced the policy of good will. It seems 
very appropriate therefore, as the last year in the 
first quarter of the century opens, that I speak of 
good will between two such essential parts of the 
electrical industry—the central station and the 
electragist. 

The two branches, which are the industry’s 
contact with the public, are so immeasurably 
interdependent that the building of mutual good 
will is fundamental. 


Good will is an asset which must be mutual. 
The contractor is dependent for his development 
upon the extension of light and power service. The 
utility will have no incentive for a liberal policy 
of extension unless it is assured a fair rate of re- 
turn. It is difficult to secure a fair rate of return 
if the contractors are unfriendly. Unfair tactics by 
the central station cannot be expected to promote 
friendliness on the part of the contractors. 


Good will is dependent upon policies enacted 
and carried out. In the policies of each group the 
other sees room for improvement. Thus the elec- 
tragists say to the central stations: 


Do not patronize us but work with us. 


Do not speak disdainfully of our profession, but 
rather speak proudly of us that we may have something 
to live up to rather than down to. 


Do not sell wiring. 

Do not sell appliances at less than list. 

Do not sell on time payments except you add 
proper carrying charges. 

Do not conduct a wiring campaign at such low 
prices that no co-operating contractor can install any- 


thing but the cheapest job because you are then setting 
up a low standard of quality. 


Refuse to connect up very poor or cheap jobs. 

Edueate the public on quality and adequate wir- 
ing; it means more satisfied customers. 

Connect jobs promptly that the contractor need 
not have to wait for his money. 

Do not change your service rules until you have 
first discussed the proposed changes with the local con- 
tractors. 


And to the electragists the central stations say 
with equal fairness: 


Speak well always of your central station. If there 
is any misunderstanding take it up with us rather than 
try your case before the public. 

Follow station 
deviation. 


central service rules without 

Where service rules are not understood, or there 
may be some difficulty, take it up with the central sta- 
tion beforehand that we may not lose a month’s income 


from the customer. 

Build your wiring business by strong sales effort 
that will tie in with the promotion work of the central 
station. 

Install only quality work that the utility 
have fewer service complaints. 

Cooperate with the central station in its cam- 
paigns. 

Do not wire a house without finding out if serv- 
ice is in the street. 

Let the central station know ahead of time when 
you are ready to have the meter set. 


may 


I have always wondered at the patience of both 
sides, but let us this year build mutual good will 
and in unity of spirit go ahead stronger than ever. 


President, Association of Electragists, International 





New York.—Ediuor. 
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An All-Metal Code 


ON of the handicaps that the electrical industry 
has had to overcome is the belief of the unin- 
formed public that electricity is dangerous under any 
condition. Newspapers even now attribute the cause 
of every fire of unknown origin to crossed wires. 
Nevertheless, by dint of publicity and conscientious 
work we have succeeded in getting the public to ‘be- 
lieve that while electricity may be dangerous, this 
industry has surrounded it with such safeguards that 
it may be used anywhere with impunity. 


This public confidence, however, is gradually over- 
reaching itself and is becoming familiar to the point 
of contempt. More and more the man of the house 
is coming to buy from hardware stores a bit of wire, 
some sockets and a length of flexible cord in order 
to make an addition to his electric light installation. 


He does not go back to an outlet, but taps on any- 
where he desires. That he puts more sockets on an 
already loaded circuit doesn’t bother him. He doesn’t 
know any better. Never does he take out a permit— 
never is his work inspected. 


Is it any wonder that such work about the house by 
Mr. Fix-it is increasing the electrical fire hazard? 


This, of course, does not and cannot very well hap- 
pen when all the wires are enclosed in metal. When 
an all-metal system is installed it is not possible for 
other pipes placed in the walls afterwards to have 
any effect on the wiring because of the protecting 
armor. 

Moreover, the Electrical Committee in the 1923 
edition of the National Electrical Code recognized 


the necessity for full and complete protection to the 
public by insisting on multiple grounds. This is 
possible only with an all metal system. 


| ped of our large cities now have ordinances lim- 

iting the wiring in the business district to all 
metal. If in a district where only fire proof construc- 
tion is permitted all metal is necessary, how much 
more necessary is it in residential and outlying dis- 
tricts where wood is the prevailing building material. 


The central stations have for a long time recog- 
nized the use of metal up to the meter. We believe 
it should not stop there but should cover the entire 
installation. To this end we urge the adoption every- 
where of this principle—the principle of an ALL 
METAL CODE. 


From figures collected by this Association it would 
seem that an All Metal job need not cost any more 
than a less protected system. The protection to the 
public, however, would be infinitely greater. 


Twenty-one cities are now on an All Metal basis. 
This Association is working to increase this number. 
We ask your cooperation and help. 


President, Association of Electragists, International 





New York.—Edior. 
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Central Stations 


and — 
Electragists 


Cheap Wiring 


N impression exists in the minds of many central 
station men and contractors that there is a real 
need for cheaper forms of wiring. On what is this 
impression based? On the fact that there are still 
millions of unwired homes many of them in the 
poorer quarter. Since they have withstood the 
sales assault of the industry, the assumption is 
that low quotations will win them. 


The central stations seem to think they want this 
load, but what kind of a load will they get from 
poorly and inadequately wired buildings? Will 
it be large enough to pay its way? We doubt it. 


What will such cheap jobs profit a contractor? 
As a matter of fact they could be handled only by 
a one man contractor working for his wages and no 


profit. 
Does the public want cheap wiring? 


The public does not want cheap anything. What 
the public wants is more for the same money, or 
the same for less money; but seldom or almost 
never less for less money. The public is always 
willing to spend more money for added quality. 


In the matter of wiring the public is begging 
not for cheaper wiring at lower prices, but for 
better installations, more adequate ones. Any one 
who has participated in an electric home exhibit 
knows that. Rain or shine there is a line of peo- 
ple going through. 


What does the public know about the price of 


wiring? Nothing, except that someone says he can 
do the same job for less money. 


As a matter of fact the public has never bought 
wiring. Does the customer interest himself in the 
size and make of the wire, or the sockets, or the 
conduit? The customer is buying those comforts 
and conveniences that he thinks go with electric 
service. If he gets an inadequate job he will be 
dissatisfied. Comfort isn’t bought at a price and it 
is time that we all woke up to this fact and stopped 
this demand for cheapness. 


HAT we want today is not a cheaper form of 

wiring but more efficient methods of wiring, 
better wiring layouts and more consideration for 
the customer who is going to use the installation. 


With this closing thought I am bringing this 
series of letters to an end. They have been an 
attempt to show the interdependence of the central 
station and contracting branches of the electrical 
industry and at the same time to bring these two 
great bodies into a better understanding of mutual 
problems with the hope that the electrical indus- 
try will make surer progress if the installation and 
energy supply branches are in close agreement. 


President, Association of Electragists, International 
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RESOLVED: That the Trade Policy 
Committee and the president be in- 
structed to carry out vigorously the 
policy of this Association—that is, that 
distribution shall be from manufacturer 
through jobber through contractor and 
dealer to consumer. 


—Passed unanimously, the Executive Committee, 
Association of Electragists, International, March 17, 1925. 











Our Trade Policy 


_— there may be no question concerning the 

attitude of the Association of Electragists, 
International, your executive committee on March 
17 unanimously agreed that the only trade policy 
that can be justified as economically sound is that 
the distribution of electrical merchandise should 
be from manufacturer through jobber to contractor 
and dealer to consumer. 


This determination of your executive committee 
follows the investigations of our trade policies 
committee which brought out some of the evils 
disturbing the orderly distribution of electrical 
materials. 


For some time contractors and contractor-dealers 
have complained bitterly about the practice of man- 
ufacturers and jobbers by-passing them at equal 
or even lower prices. 


is not denied 
but the counter charge is made that the contract- 
ing branch of the industry has not kept its skirts 
clean nor has it had a definite policy. It must be 
admitted that many contractors and dealers have 
sought to eliminate the jobber in obtaining their 
supplies. 


The existence of this situation 


We are now recognizing the orderly principle 
of distribution which has been instrumental in 
building the electrical business. Without this direc- 
tion to the movement of supplies there can only be 
incrimination, price cutting and bad feeling. 


Any break down of this principle must result 
in a market based on price only. When price is 
the governing factor, service has little opportunity 
to make headway. 


If the electrical industry is to maintain its repu- 
tation for dependability and service it must do 
nothing to build a market solely on price. 


If the disturbing factors which have entered 
into the movement of electrical merchandise from 
producer to consumer are to be eliminated, this 
orderly principle of distribution must not only 
become our preachment but our practice. 


ITH this policy we maintain that a channel of 

- distribution can be set up that is fair, equit- 
able, sound and logical. As an evidence of good 
faith every member of our Association should rec- 
ognize his individual responsibility in making the 
policy effective. If we are able to crystalize this at- 
titude in the individual conduct of our members we 
believe that the manufacturer and the jobber will 
each feel that he has the corresponding obligation 
and will cooperate to the fullest extent in the reali- 
zation of the ideal. 


Associations may pass resolutions but resolutions 
can only be realized through membership support. 


JOSEPH A. FOWLER, 


President, Association of Electragists, International 
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The 
FORWARD MARCH 


of the Electrical Industry is dependent 
on the maintenance of high standards 
and continued endeavor towards progress 











As manufacturers of Rubber Insulated 
Wires and Cables our constant effort | 
is to serve the best interests of the | 
Industry; we further believe that all 
electrical work, maintenance and new 
installations, should be done by a 
reputable Electrical Contractor. 


A-A WIRE CO., Inc. 


110 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST. 


NEW YORK 
A-A N.E.C. A-A RED A-A 30% 


(Reprinted by request, issue July, 1924.) 
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SIGNAL 


ENGINEERING & MFG CO. 


SIGNAL 


ENGINEERING & MFG. CG 
Vibrating Gong 


Contractors will readily realize the 
many advantages of “‘Signal’’ Vibrat- 
ing Gongs: 


They are maintenance free, universal 
back box, knockouts on all sides. Com- 
plete with terminal block spade clips 


on bell coil—eliminating soldering. 


Furnished to operate on any voltage— 
A. C. or D. C. Supplied in 4, 6, 8, 


10, and 12 inch sizes. 


tion of “‘Signal’’ Gongs account for 
their reliability—and for their complete 
freedom from trouble, adjustment or 


maintenance of any kind. 


“Signal’’ Gongs give a crystal-clear 
ring of great penetrating power—clear 
and compelling but not offensively 


strident or unduly loud. 


The contractor can standardize on 
‘Signal’ with complete assurance that 
his customers will get successful, never- 
failing, care-free service. We have 
given these bells tests equivalent to ten 
years use and failed to wear out any 


part of them. 


537 Canal St., New York, N. Y. 
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| Electragists: 


O OUR good friends the electragists and to the 
electrical industry in general: 
We take pleasure and pardonable pride in 





announcing that we are now manufacturing and 


delivering Rubber Covered Code Wire. 


It is impossible in this announcement, or in any announce- 
ment, to adequately convey or properly picture the qual- 
ity of the wire we are producing—dquality brought about 
by unique and unusually favorable conditions. 


Triangle Wire is produced in a new factory—a plant that 
we believe to be without equal in the Industry. Here, 
unusual manufacturing facilities are combined with skill 
and experience in methods that insures absolute uniform- 
ity of excellence. 


The Triangle Organization KNOWS the contractor and 
his problems; this knowledge, gained through years of 
personal contact with contractors and actual experience 
in the contracting business, is the sign post that shows us 
what the contractor wants and needs. 


Triangle Wire now takes its place beside our other prod- 
ucts—metallic and non-metallic conduit, armored cable, 
etc. Triangle packages, containing these good wiring 
materials, are pictured below. Your jobber has all three 
—ready to rush them to you. 


Triangle Conduit Co. Inc. 


General Offices: 
Dry Harbor Road and Cooper Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill. 
REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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So Little to Pay. 


The panelboards represent only a small fraction of building 


So Much to Gain 


They represent visibly the quality of all hidden work. 


€# Panelboards are of standardized sectional con- 
struction, completely assembled, ready to wire 
and each fitted to a standardized steel cabinet. By 
saving cost on the method of manufacture and 
volume, more quality and workmanship can be 
put in the product and still have it sell for less 
than others. 


€# Panelboards lower your cost by greater efh- 
ciency—and build your reputation by higher 
quality. Every part gocs beyond the usual re- 
quirements, giving more in strength, more in con- 
tact area, and more in every detail of switch 
mechanism. They are so good in themselves that 
they index the entire wiring job, as is often ex- 
pressed in “€# Panelboards are the Sign of a Bet- 
ter Job.” It is easily understood why the contrac- 
tor who always installs ( Panelboards is known 


| @® Panelboards as the contractor on better jobs and is usually in 
are not built to line for the wider margin, finer work where qual- 
sell for less— ity is first demand. 

but they do! 






~~ 


Send for New, Complete Catalog 
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Showing Orangeburg Underfloor 
Duct in place before the floor is 
laid. 


The Orangeburg Underfloor Duct 
System embodies important in 
ventions which are the propertu 
of the Fibre Conduit Company 
and all rights therein will be 
vigorously enforced, 










Mrengh— 
Electrical 
Materials 


Fora 
Utilities 
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Contractor, 
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Dealer 


The Fibre Conduit Company, Orangeburg, N. Y. 





UNDERFLOOR 


ORANGEBURG wate. UNDERFLOOR 





Send for this Book 


ERE is a manual giving complete information 

about the Orangeburg Underfloor Duct System. 

It describes the flexibility and ease with which new 

outlets may be established in an underfloor duct grid 
without disturbing old wiring or defacing the floor. 

It contains interesting drawings, plans and detail 
photographs showing design, specifications, floor con- 
struction and component parts of this system which 
you should have for reference. Your request will 
bring a copy promptly. 

The System makes guessing unnecessary in the 
beginning and provides for growth and changes with- 
out mutilation of walls or floors. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Avenue at 4lst Street, New York City 


Branches in 63 Large Cit-es. 


FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Sole Selling Agent for 
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A Scientific 
School Lighting Plan 
Leaves Out Eye- Killing Shadew 














Recitation Room in 
Allantic City (N.J.) 
High School, scien- 
tifically lighted with 
Monax No. 4138 


‘ 





Tue Cleveland School Board, in 1922, after investigating 123 
Schools, disclosed that 74 were inadequately lighted. In order to 
remedy this condition and prevent the development of eye trouble 
among pupils, lighting manufacturers were invited to submit 
samples of their best units for the purpose. 





Among the qualities considered in the study of these units were 
uniformity of distribution; density of shadows; degree of glare S 
and depreciation due to dirt. The survey revealed that point for 4S 
point, Monax Grass scored such a high average it. was recom- ——S 
mended for installation throughout. *_UKTISN 





Monax Grass, “‘The Shadow Chaser,”’ is peculiarly adapted to 
school lighting as well as to other buildings where sharp shadow 
and harsh glare interfere with the efficiency and health of the oc- 
cupants. It sprays a diffused light uniformly in all directions yet 
is brilliant enough to illuminate a wide area. The shape and con- 
struction of Monax GLoBEs not only prevent the rapid accumula- 
tion of dirt but make them easy to clean, insuring maximum 
lighting efficiency at all times. 














As each ray of light is transmitted 
through MonaAx GLAss, it ts bro- 
ken up and uniformly diffused in 


— , , all directions. 
Ask our Illuminating Engineering Department to analyze 


your lighting problems. Advice entails no obligation 





Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
(Eastern Division) 
DEPARTMENT H 
CHARLEROI, PENNSYLVANIA 


¥| Monax GLAS 


The Shadow Chaser 
for Commercial Lighting 
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Convention Big Success 


Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of Association of Electragists 
at West Baden, Indiana, a Month Ago Shows Electragists to be 





United on Development Policies of Large National Importance 


ELDOM has a body of men been 
able to accomplish more than was 
West 


There the Association of Electragists, 


done at Baden a month ago. 
International, was in session from Sep- 
tember 29 to October 3, 


There was hardly a phase of contractor- 


inclusive. 


dealer activity that did not receive at- 
tention and for once it was possible to 
hear on all sides as the Friday trains 


began to pull out: “What a great Con- 


We'll be back next vear.” 

Well might it be called International, 
for this year Canada sent down eight 
men to tell us what they are doing, to 
get help on their problems and to lend 
a helping hand with ours. 

Not only did a well balanced pro- 
gram help to make the Convention val- 
uable, but this year there was an added 
attraction in the Manufacturers’ Ex- 


vention! 


hibit, the first to be held under the aus- 
pices of the Association in 19 vears. 


Forty-four exhibitors showed _ their 
wares to the 200 electragists who reg- 
istered. Pictures of these exhibits and 
the names of the exhibitors will be 
found further on in this issue. 

The program was arranged for rec- 
reation as well as for business, the 
mornings being given over to regular 
sessions, the afternoons to outdoor 
sports and the evenings to the special 
classes and to entertainment. Many, 
however, found that they would rather 
dispense with the sports so that every 
afternoon found numerous small meet- 
ings given over to the discussion of 
member’s problems. 


The Glad Hand Committee, which 
apparently has become a_ permanent 


feature of the Convention of this As- 
sociation, was again in evidence under 
the able leadership of Samuel Adams 
Chase. They met all trains, helped the 
entertainment committee and took on a 
new role this year. that of policing the 
convention and seeing that delegates 





didn’t wander away when the conven- 
tion was in session. The members of 
the Glad Hand Committee proved quite 
equal to the tasks assigned them. 


As is customary the Executive Com- 
mittee had its regular semi-annual meet- 
ing on the day prior to the opening of 
the Convention proper. At this time 
reports were heard from the various 
committees and the headquarters’ staff. 
The general condition of the Associa- 
tion was shown to be better perhaps 
than it has been for years. These re- 
ports which later were submitted before 
the membership will be found abstract- 
ed further on. 

The preliminaries were quickly dis- 
posed of at the opening session and the 
President, James R. Strong, made his 
annual address which after telling of 
the progress made during the year 
pointed out clearly the organization 
set up of the electrical industry and the 
relation of this Association thereto. 
Not only was this President Strong’s 
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opening address, but it proved to be 


supplement for licensing and another 


tions of this topic by W. R. Hersiein, 


















also his valedictory. for fees. President of the Wesco Electric Supply pres 
From 1905 to 1908 Mr. Strong served Mr. Moore explained that this ordi- Company, Memphis, jobber: George R. N 
this Association as its president and nance has been drawn up by attorneys Purvis, Assistant to the President of the per 
again since 1920. At the close of his for the Council in an effort to secure Hurley Machine Company. Chicago, ele 
term of office next spring it is his in- more uniformity of local ordinances in nd Albert Wahle, President of the Al. cre: 
tention to withdraw from executive order to further the cause of standard- bert Wahle Company of New York. les: 
work in the Association. ization. Mr. Herstein took the report of the it. 
Secrctery‘Teensarer Lawence W. The ordinance is so drawn as to em- rade Policy Committee which was re. 301 
‘Davis presented the financial and oper- body the National Electrical Code so leased in July and which pointed out sta 
ating details of headquarters work and that any changes will automatically be- the reasons why electragists were not = 
‘showed that the membership had in- come a part of the local regulations. being rewarded adequately for service 
‘creased from a low mark in the spring This was felt to be a good thing and and analyzed it from the point of view crt 
of around 1,600 to 2,000 at the time of | it was voted to endorse the principle of the jobber. While at times it was an 
the convention, a gain of 25 percent. of the Uniform Ordinance and to hold noticed that it made some of his hear- Wi 
A remarkably clear picture of the further conferences with the Council in ers wince still it was the concensus of se 
Local. Code Committee and what it order to make it as practical as pos- opinion that it was a very fair docu- is 
}means to the industry was presented _ sible. ment and very ably presented. \ 
by A. Penn Denton, Chairman of the Under the report of the Architects From the view point of the appliance N 
National Code Committee. This work and Engineers’ Committee, C. L. manufacturer distribution has its prob- u 
which has developed since the last con- Chamblin, Chairman, the Red Seal Plan lems outlined by Mr. Purvis. 
vention has gone forward with start- was outlined by W. L. Goodwin of the Mr. Wahle received considerable ap- , 
ling rapidity until at the time the re- Society for Electrical Development plause for his reasons why the elec- ' 
port was made local code committees which is promoting the plan in the tragist should encourage right prin- 


had been appointed in one hundred 
cities. 

Under the head of legislation, the 
Chairman of that committee, E. C. 
Headrick, offered through R. W. E. 
Moore of the Casualty and Fire Pre- 
vention Committee of the Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Council, the Uniform 
Electrical Ordinance. This ordinance, 


copies of which were distributed, was 
The ordinance and one 


in three parts: 


United States. This plan was held by 
those in attendance to be a most con- 
structive way to improve the quality 
of electrical installations in houses. 
Distribution and Merchandising pol- 
icies was the topic for the session dur- 
After listen- 
ing to the report of W. Creighton Peet, 
Chairman of the Trade Policy Commit- 
tee, the convention had the pleasure of 
listening to some remarkable presenta- 


ing the second morning. 





ciples of distribution by patronizing 
only those who had such a policy. Mr. 
Wahle was especially emphatic that 
merchandise should flow through the 
regular channels of distribution with- 
out any by-passing. 

The subject proved too much for one 
day so that on Thursday John F. Gil- 
christ, Vice-President of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago, 
and F. W. Greusel, President of the 
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G-Q Electric Company of Milwaukee. 
presented papers. 

Mr. Gilchrist pointed out that the 
present margins will not permit an 
electrical dealer who is attempting to 
create a demand to stay in business un- 
less he has some other business with 


it. He cited the figures of 
some of the larger central 
stations in support of his 
contention. 

The Milwaukee plan of 
creating business men 
amongst contractor-dealers 
was outlined by Mr. Greu- 
sel. The basis of this plan 
is the use of the Standard 
and 


assured the 


Accounting System 
Mr. Greusel 
convention that the results 
have been very definite 
both for the jobbers and 
for the contractor-dealers. 
Incidentally the work is 
self-supporting. 

From the discussion of 
the floor it was plainly evi- 
dent that the members were 
not satisfied with present margins, the 
policy of the manufacturer in fixing list 
prices and so determining the dealer's 
profit. and with the policy of the manu- 
facturer in not taking this matter up 
with the trade in such a way that these 
ills might be righted 


gO pi 


ome 


POT ney 


ane 


ad Jobber-Manufacturers Clash on the Baseball Diamond 


A strong resolution was endorsed 
urging the Association to continue its 
efforts to bring about these ends. 

Technical Papers 

Two papers on “Handling the Big 

Job.” one by O. F. Wadleigh of the 


Sanborn Electric Company of Indian- 





The Glad Hand Committee Looks Pleasant at the Command of Its 
Chief, Samuel Adams Chase 


apolis, and the other by Allan Cogge- 
shall of Hatzel & Buehler, Inc., of New 
York City, caused a: lot of discussion. 

The former took the topic up from 
the angle of system and told of the sys- 
tem of his company. He closed with 
a very significant thought that when 








things go wrong it isn’t the system, but 
the man who didn’t abide by the sys- 
tem. 


Mr. Coggeshall was not able to be 
present so his paper was presented by 
his associate, Robert A. Goeller. His 
thought was that contractors are really 
not installing wiring, but 
better production and that 
the big job should be 
tackled from this side. He 
emphasized the subject of 
load factor and its bearing 
on the layout and design of 
any large electrical system. 

This idea was eagerly 
reference to 
the Code rules and it was 
apparent that many were 
of the opinion that the 
Code did not take load fac- 
tor into consideration un- 
der the 15 amp. rule. The 
concensus of opinion, how- 
ever, was that on big work 
economy of copper requir- 
ed careful figuring for 
load factor. 

In the absence of George P. Svend- 
son, President, Boustead Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, 
his paper on “Managing the Motor Re- 
pair Business” was read with comments 
and additions by L. M. Atkinson of 


Pittsburgh, Kansas. The greatest em- 


discussed in 
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phasis was laid upon the necessity of 
keeping accurate costs and in this con- 
nection the Standard Cost Accounting 
System was again favorably com- 
mented on. 

Knowledge of costs, according to Mr. 
Svendson, is absolutely essential if a 
motor repair shop is to be successful. 

At the closing session L. G. Ross, 
Chairman of the Standardization Com- 
mittee, presented the results of his 
questionnaire as to the advisability of 
stocking black conduit and on the sizes 
of knockouts in outlet boxes. 

The Committee’s recommendation 
that white conduit and fittings only be 
manufactured and stocked was adopted. 

P. B. Zimmerman, Vice Chairman of 
the Lighting Educational Committee. 
and Kenneth MacIntyre of the Society 
for Electrical Development presented a 
clear cut and complete picture of the 
Home Lighting Contest, publicity on 
which has been appearing regularly in 
these columns. 

A rather refreshing talk because of 
its frankness was made by R. M. Klein, 
General Manager, F. A. D. Andrea. 
New York, who ,took as his topic “Re- 
tailing Radio at a Profit.” Mr. Klein 
presented a number of “do’s” and 
don'ts” which will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The concluding paper was by Lyn- 
ton T. Block of St. Louis on the topic, 
“Tendency Toward Monopolistic In- 
surance.” Mr. Block made it quite 
clear that although state monopolistic 
rates might be low the purchaser was 
making no saving because he was los- 
ing service that he had been accus- 
tomed to receive. 

As the convention was about to close 
Joseph A. Fowler, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, summed up the 
convention in an admirable resolution 
which made it apparent that the four 
days of meetings were decidedly well 
worth while. 

One of the innovations of this Con- 
vention was a series of evening classes. 
These were informal, the conductor de- 
livering a short paper and following 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company and the third on “Code 
Problems of the Contractor” by A. 
Penn Denton, Chairman of the National 
Code Committee. 

A fourth class on “Estimating” was 
held on Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings and Friday afternoon by Arthur 
L. Abbott, Technical Director of the 
Association. 

The two labor sections met and after 
discussing plans elected officers for 
the new year. 

Each afternoon was given over to 
sports under the general chairmanship 
of A. I. Clifford, who was assisted in 
golf by Henry Victor; tennis, T. F. 
Hatfield: billiards and pool, R. H. 
Jenkins: bowling. K. E. Nutting; base- 
ball, T. H. Bibber. 

Prizes were awarded winners as fol- 
lows: 

GOLF: 

Low Net Score. 36 holes—J. P. 
Coghlin (Gold Medal). 

Low Gross Score. 18 holes—H. R. 
Victor (Gold Medal). 

Kicker’s Handicap—A. Stewart (1 
Doz. Golf Balls), E. B. Coghlin (1 
Doz. Golf Balls). 

Low Net Scores: W. G. Street. 
watch fob: J. W. Collins, watch fob: 
G. M. Sanborn, watch fob; W. T. Hop- 
kins, watch fob; J. R. Strong, watch 
fob: P. B. Zimmerman. watch fob: W. 
C. Peet. watch fob: Floyd Smith, watch 


fob. 
BOWLING: 


Ladies—(1) Mrs. H. C. Adolphsen, 
Milwaukee (98). 
(2) Mrs. K. E. 
Muncie, Ind. (81). 
(3) Mrs. F. O. Broyles, 
Marion, Ind. (76). 
Men—(1) H. L. Matthews, Win- 
nipeg, Ont. (194). 
2) H. F. Janick. 
ter, N. Y. (143). 
(3) O. A. Robbins, Colum- 
bus. O. (126). 
(4) A. P. Peterson, 
York City (122). 


Nutting, 


Re »ches- 


New 





(5) W. U. Scott, Kokomo, 
Ind. (114). 
(6) F. O. Broyles, Mariog. 
Ind. (106). 
BASEBALL: 
Manufacturers-Jobbers, 14: Electra. 
gists, 8. 

Considerable praise was heard on 
all sides for the excellency of the ex. 
hibits. The committee of which G. ¥ 
Sanborn was chairman, was composed 
of W. Creighton Peet. Frank E. Watts. 
W. G. Campbell, Samuel A. Chase with 
A. L. Abbott in charge of exhibits. 


There were forty-four exhibitors dis. 
playing quality merchandise and based 
on this years experience. plans are 
already being laid to make next vear's 
exhibit even more extensive and valu- 
able alike to the manufacturer and the 
electragist. 

There was some form of entertain. 
ment each evening which generally in- 
cluded instructive moving pic- 
tures loaned by one of the manufae- 
turers. The climax came on Thursday 
evening with an impromptu Costume 
Ball. 

Credit for the entertainment of the 
ladies goes to Mrs. K. E. Nutting. Mrs. 
T. B. Hatfield and Mr. A. I. Clifford, 
Chairman. 

Then as the trains pulled out the 
Glad Handers were there to say “Good- 
bye” headed by Samuel A. Chase who 
was assisted by Charles M. Beltzhoover, 
A. L. Swanson, T. F. Hatfield, Hugo 
Tollner, N. L. Walker, J. J. Caddigan, 
T: H. Bibber and J. Walter Collins. 

“West Baden Again” is the slogan 
for the 1925 Convention, the Executive 
Committee having decided at its final 
meeting on Friday that no more ideal 
surroundings can be found for both a 
business and a recreational gathering. 
Experience had shown that the great 
Pompeiian Hall in the center of the 
hotel offered unexcelled facilities for 
the Manufacturers’ Exhibit and praise 
was heard on all sides for the hotel 
cuisine and service. 

The coming convention will have a 


some 





by answering innumera- 
ble questions. 

The first on “Financ- 
ing, Credits and Collect- 
ing” was conducted by R. 
J. Greil of the Commer- 
cial Investment Trust, Inc. 
The second, “Buying, 
Stocking and Selling,” by 
M. C. Turpin and J. A 
Clarke of the Merchan- 


dise Department of the 





The Baseball Teams Do Their Stuff 


program somewhat dif- 
ferently arranged than 


the 1924 meeting. It has 
been tentatively arranged 
to hold an _ Executive 
Committee meeting on 
Monday, Sept. 21, with 
business sessions on the 
following two days and a 
half. Thursday after- 
noon and Friday would 
then be devoted to sports. 
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the membership is increasing. 


Its relations with other organizations are 


most cordial. 


It is here to stay and grow stronger, pro- 
vided members do not forget their obligation 
to do their share in developing the industry. 


President Strong’s 
Valedictory’® 


The Association is growing stronger and 





OUR Association like other trade 
associations and houses 
has felt the business depression of the 


last few years but notwithstanding this 


business 


you are in a stronger position than ever 
before. 

Your membership shows an increase 
of nearly 400 since the last report in 
March. You owe nothing except current 
bills and the small bond issue of last 
vear and you have sufficient funds in 
hand to meet your current obligations. 
Your publication, THE ELECTRA- 
GIST, is better than it has ever been 
and is continually growing and improv- 
ing. You are to be congratulated on 
the splendid executive staff whose able 
and untiring work from the manager to 
the office boy has made this result pos- 
sible. 

However, let no one get the impres- 
sion that the funds at our disposal are 
s“ficient to carry on the great work 
which this Association ought to be do- 
ing. The possibilities of research work 
and the gathering of statistics by our 
Technical Department are unlimited. 

The more rapid growth of our publi- 
cation means greater expenditure. 

The personal contact of our field man 
with non-members and members does 
more than anything else to sell the 
association and keep it sold and the 
advice and assistance of the expert field 
man in the solution of the member's 
problems is one of the greatest benefits 
of membership. 

I realize that I am speaking to those 
who by their presence here have shown 
an interest in the work of the associa- 
tion and for this interest I am thankful, 
but what of the larger portion of our 
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membership who 
are not present? 
Is it not true 
that the majority 
think somewhat 
like this? — 


I pay my dues. I 
cannot be bothered 
with reading the 
printed stuff they 
send me. 


I know how to 
run my business. 


They cannot teach 
me anything. 

Why bother with 
overhead while this 
price cutting 1s go- 
ing on? etc. 

My friends, I realize that in associa- 
tion work the appeal is on an entirely 
different basis from the appeal for 
church, charity or even patriotism where 
unselfishness and generosity control. 

I hold that the commercial association 
is organized for the purpose of improv- 
ing the business conditions of its mem- 
bers and thereby enabling them to have 
more money in the bank at the end of 
the year. 

Selfishness and self improvement are 
the controlling factors and should be. 
We ask for increased membership not 
only because of the increased funds re- 
sulting but because of the improved 
business conditions resulting as the edu- 
cational work of the association reaches 
a greater number. We ask for replies 
to our questionnaires in order that the 
exchange of commercial and technical 
data may benefit you personally. 

We ask your attendance at the Con- 
vention and meetings in order that you 
may benefit by the experience of others; 
that you may meet those with whom you 








James R. Strong 


compete and from whom you buy and 
be personally benefited by this contact. 

We ask your support of our magazine, 
THE ELECTRAGIST. Read it. con- 
tribute to it and extend its circulation, 
have your superintendents and foremen 
read it. It will give them much in- 
formation on which you can cash in. 

Many inquiries have been received as 
to the status of the labor section of the 
Association and the subject has been 
carefully studied. It was thought at one 
time that part of the Association funds 
might be diverted to the use of either 
section. We are advised, however, that 
under our present constitution it is 
necessary that funds for either section 
must be provided by the section inde- 
pendent of Association funds. 

It must be remembered that member- 
ship in the sections is voluntary and 
that many members do not desire to 
affiliate with either section. I think that 
most of you will agree with the state- 
ment that the Association did a wise 
thing when it removed the subject of. 
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labor from the floor of the Convention. 

Our relations with the national or- 
ganizations of our industry are most 
cordial and we are becoming more and 
more a part of the picture. 

During the year we have held con- 
ferences with committees of the Manu- 
facturers Council, attended meetings of 
the Electrical Supply Jobbers Associa- 
tion and sat with the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the N. E. L. A. We 
are part of the Joint Committee for 
Business Development, the Lighting 
Educational Committee, The Society for 
Electrical Development and the Con- 
ference of Electric Leagues at Associa- 
tion Island. 

Grouping of Organizations 

Any attempt on my part to analyze 
the functions of all these associations 
would extend this report to a point be- 
vond your endurance but I trust you 
will bear with me in an attempt to place 
before you my ideas as to the national 
and local organizations of our industry. 

National Organizations :— 

I. A group organization for each 
branch 

If. A joint advisory board 

IIIf. A joint business building or- 
ganization. 

1. The group organizations such as 
the N. E. L. A.—the Association of 
Electragists—the various associations of 
manufacturers and the Electrical Sup- 
ply Jobbers Association, should con- 
fine their efforts to the problems pecul- 
iar to their group, the solutions of which 
benefit their own members and do not 
effect the members of other groups. The 
group organizations should be content 
with this and should not enter into the 
work of other groups on work of a 
general character. Group organizations 
should not solicit considerable sums of 
money from members of other groups 
on the theory that it is doing work for 
the general good. Work for the general 
good can only be done successfully and 
without jealousies by an organization in 
which all are represented. 

II. A joint advisory board, purely 
representative in character is needed 
wherein the national group organiza- 
tions can confer through official repre- 
sentatives and find the solution of the 
many problems which are retarding the 
development of our industry. There are 
dozens of such problems awaiting solu- 
tion: suffice it to mention three: 

a. Customer ownership of Electri- 
cal utility securities as imsur- 
ance against municipal owner- 


ship. 


b. A proper system of retail dis- 
tribution. 

c. Regulatory legislation. 

The Joint Committee for Business 
Development organized two years ago 
was designed to do this work but in my 
judgment failed of any notable result 
for three reasons: 

1. It was not entirely representative 

of national group organizations. 

2. It was dominated by one group 
organization. 

3. It endeavored to set up a na- 
tional organization of its own 
which was unnecessary and a 
duplication of other organiza- 
tions. 

The plan of organization recently 
adopted by the Joint Committee is, to 
my mind, fundamentally right. The 
committee will be advisory only and 
will officially represent all national 
groups. 

I have every confidence that it will 
act wisely and conservatively and will 
become a power for the good of the 
industry. 

Ill. A joint business building or- 
ganization we have in the Society for 
Electrical Development. Organized more 
than 10 years ago it has been working 
steadily and consistently to sell the 
idea “Do It Electrically.” As disperser 
of publicity and organizer of campaigns 
it has accomplished much and as the 
promotor of local leagues it will do 
much to advance local business build- 
ing. You are to learn at this convention 
of the society’s latest production, the 
Red Seal which I know will interest you. 
I earnestly commend the society to your 
serious consideration. 

A new national movement recently 
started called the Lighting Educational 
Committee is built around a fine idea 
which is to improve the lighting of the 
home and to do it through an essay 
contest among the school children. It 
is the intention of the promotors of 
the plan that this should be a temporary 
organization to put over this campaign 
during the last three months of this 
year. You will hear of this plan in de- 
tail later in the convention. I ask your 
hearty support of the movement. 


~~ 


Local Organizations 
We need two kinds of local organiza- 
tion: 

1. The group organization for each 
group corresponding with the 
national. 

Il. The electric league. club or 
board of trade, a business build- 
ing organization along the lines 








of the Society for Electrical 
Development and affiliated there- 
with. 

The description given above of nation. 
al organizations makes unnecessary a 
further description of these local bodies. 

And now my friends as this is my 
valedictory as president at a convention 
of this great organization I trust that 
a few remarks of a more personal 
character will be permitted. 

I have been connected with the Asso- 
ciation game for thirty-four years, and 
with this Association for twenty-three 
years and I have never regretted the 
time and thought which I have fortun. 
ately been able to devote to the work. 


“Live and Help Live” 

I have devoted this time because | 
believe in the “Live and Help Live” 
theory of life. I believe that only 
through the association of ideas and 
good fellowship can our business be 
put on a proper basis. 

I believe that our name Electragist 
can be made to stand for something. 

I believe that this Association is here 
to stay and will continue as long as the 
business continues even though we 
should light our buildings by wire- 
less. We are a necessary part of the 
electrical industry. 

At the recent Conference of Electric 
Leagues at Association Island, which I 
attended, the subject under discussion 
was “What Can the League Do for Con- 
tractors?” The which 
brought out much interesting informa- 
tion regarding the improvement of con- 
tractors as business men, was _ inter- 
rupted by an ill-advised individual who 
abused the contractor without limit. 
You would have been glad to see our 
champions rise on all sides and verbally 
smite him. You will also be glad to 
know that later he was thrown in the 
lake. 

Let it not be forgotten the obligation 
rests on us to do our share in develop- 
ing our industry. We must not expect 
to sit idly by and have profit thrust at 
us. We must learn how to develop turn- 
over, care for our stock, and sell our 
goods, etc., if. we expect to outstrip the 
department store and others outside the 
industry. 


discussion. 


My friends I hope you will pardon 
this lengthy discourse and believe that 
it comes from a full heart and with the 
sole purpose of doing what I can to 
improve our industry. I wish you God- 
speed. | ask that you work and play 
with equal fervor and through it all. let 
the keynote be Goodfellowship. 
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Dots Show Location of 
Local Code Committee 


HE work of the Code Committee of 
this Association during the past 
four years, and particularly that period 
during which this Committee was en- 
gaged in the revision work of the 1923 
National Electrical Code, developed 
the need for a local contact between 
the inspection department in the cities 
of this country and the electrical in- 
dustry. After a careful study of the 
existing conditions in several of our 
larger cities our Association of Elec- 
tragists, having regard for the proper 
enforcement of local ordinances and 
the National Electrical Code, decided 
to undertake a program of organizing 
local committees which could function 
along co-operative lines, the personnel 
of these committees to include repre- 
sentatives of those interests which act- 
ually make contact with the public. 
A Local Code Committee is a rather 
mysterious thing to most electrical men 
who have not been in touch with this 
Association’s work, whereas it should 
be one of the best known and most im- 
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portant co-operative groups functioning 
within the industry. 

What is it the electragist needs most 
when he undertakes to sell a first class 
electrical installation? The installation 


A. Penn Denton, Chairman National 
Code Committee 


alue of the Local Code Committee’ 


By A. PENN DENTON 


Chairman of National Code Committee 






of electrical work may be the wiring 
and equipment in a five room bungalow, 
or it may be an installation in a twenty 
story office building involving every 
kind of wiring material and construc- 
tion equipment in use today. We will 
assume that this electragist has a well 
organized company which combines 
capital, experience and all other re- 
quisites which will place him in the 
class of the legitimate contractor and 
a good business man. He may have 
every necessary qualification as a busi- 
ness man, including a splendid reputa- 
tion. and a well established business, 
but if he lacks one certain thing he 
cannot conduct a satisfactory or suc- 
cessful business. This most important 
and necessary attribute to his business 
is FAIR COMPETITION. How can he 
be guaranteed that? 

Fair competition can be guaranteed 
to the electragist through support of his 
business efforts by the co-operation of 
the electrical industry and the inspec- 
tion department in each municipality. 
Their co-operation can be best given 
by aiding in obtaining for the electra- 
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gist these factors which are necessary 
to his success: 

First, in order for the electragist to 
submit an intelligent figure or estimate 
covering any class of electrical installa- 
tion, he must be given a well designed 
and well specified wiring layout. 

Second, the electragist must have the 
assurance and moral support of the 
electrical men and the inspection in- 
terests, that when he figures the job 
the owner or his architect will expect 
him to furnish exactly what the wiring 
plans and specifications call for, and 
require him to live up to the letter as 
well as the spirit of these specifications. 

Third, the final and perhaps most 
important of all, the local inspection 
department having jurisdiction must 
require of this contractor’s competitor 
the same careful observance of installa- 
tion standards. There should be an en- 
forced penalty against any contractor 
or electragist, placed upon him by the 
local inspection department, if he fails 
to install any job other than according 
to the well designed and specified lay- 
out according to which all contractors 
bidding on the job originally figured. 
To permit the inspection department to 
enforce this penalty, it naturally will 
devolve upon the inspection department 
to review and pass upon all wiring 
plans and specifications for all classes 
of buildings, before the job is started 
and before the wiring permit is issued. 
This requirement is one of the things 
which co-operative electrical and in- 
spection groups can and must insist 
upon. 

This Association believes that the 
organization of a Local Code Commit- 
tee in every city and town throughout 
the country, backed by a united elec- 
trical industry can absolutely assure 
such an improvement in the standards 
of electrical installations that the illeg- 
itimate or curbstone contractor can no 
longer compete. 

An example of the value of the local 
code committee to the electrical indus- 
try is best illustrated in taking the actual 
results obtained by one of our first 
committees organized. A certain city 
about one year ago organized a com- 
mittee at just the time the 1923 code 
was issued and at the first meeting it 
was unanimously agreed by all that 
they should immediately accept these 
latest rules. 

The first subject discussed was 
brought up by the representative of the 
central station. He asked that the com- 
mittee consider the use of the standard- 


ized safety type service switch, with 
locking cabinet and meter trim. Its 
advantages so impressed the other mem- 
bers of the committee that it actually 
took just three meetings of the com- 
mittee, one of these a joint meeting 
with the local contractors association, 
to arrange for the adoption of this type 
of service switch. 





FIRST 100 CITIES TO ORGANIZE 
A LOCAL CODE COMMITTEE 


STATE AND CITY 
ALABAMA 





STATE AND CITY 





Minneapolis 


Birmingham St. Paul 
Mobile Winona 
Montgomery 
Tuscaloosa MISSISSIPPI 
Gulfport 
ARKANSAS Hattiesburg 
Hot Springs Jackson 
Little Rock Vicksburg 
CALIFORNIA MISSOURI 
San Francisco Kansas City 
Springfield 
COLORADO St. Joseph 
Colorado Springs St. Louis 
Denver 
Pueblo NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
CONNECTICUT Omaha 
Hartford 
New Haven NEW JERSEY 
Waterbury Newark 
Red Bank 
FLORIDA 
Fort Pierce NEW YORK 


Jacksonville New York City 


Miami 
Orlando NORTH CAROLINA 
Tampa Charlotte 
Gastonia 
GEORGIA Raleigh 
Atlanta Winston-Salem 
Columbus 
Savannah OHIO 
Columbus 
ILLINOIS Dayton 
Alton Springfield 
Decatur 
East St. Louis OKLAHOMA 
Galesburg Muskogee 
Springfield Oklahoma City 
Peoria Tulsa 
Joliet Okmulgee 
INDIANA PENNSYLVANIA 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Terre Haute Wilkes-Barre 
Richmond 
IOWA SOUTH CAROLINA 
Cedar Rapids Charleston 
Davenport TENNESSEE 
Des Moines Memphis 
Fort Dodge 
Dubuque TEXAS 
Waterloo Dallas 
Sioux City Fort Worth 
Houston 
KANSAS Beaumont 
Kansas City Galveston 
Pittsburgh Austin 
Salina San Antonio 
Topeka Port Arthur 
Wichita VIRGINIA 
KENTUCKY Newport News 
Louisville Norfolk 
Richmond 
LOUISIANA 
Shreveport WISCONSIN 
New Orleans ee 
Sheboygan 
MARYLAND Seandler 


Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 





Boston 

Worcester CANADA 
MINNESOTA Toronto 

Duluth Vancouver, B. C. 

Faribault Winnipeg 











The same code committee next under- 
took to decide upon a uniform method 
of grounding, both the electrical system 
and the electrical equipment; this being 
another improved rule of the 1923 code. 


———— 


It took a little longer for the committee 
to agree upon this rule, but with the 
final result that the inspection depart. 
ment has made a mandatory rule op 
grounding which requires each electri. 
cal system and the equipment to be 
separately grounded and both grounds 
attached with approved ground clamps 
on the service side of the water meter, 


The third matter taken up by this 
code committee was the rule requiring 
all branch circuit light wiring to have 
an identified or white wire for the nev. 
tral or grounded conductor of every 
circuit. It was necessary to determine 
what manufacturers were making this 
identified wire and further, arrange. 
ments had to be made with the jobbers 
to allow them ample time in which to 
stock it. Today this city’s inspection 
department requires the use of the 
identified wiring on every class of light 
wiring. 

Thus you see that the co-operative 
spirit combined with careful and con- 
scientious teamwork between the elec- 
trical interests and the inspection de- 
partment have placed electrical installa- 
tions in this city on a super-standard 
basis. 

In closing I wish to speak of our 
program for an all-metal code for 
electrical installations in all classes of 
buildings. The adoption of a resolu- 
tion by our last convention at Washing- 
ton last year provided that this associa- 
tion aggressively undertake to obtain 
an all-metal standard in electrical in- 
stallations, throughout this country and 
Canada. We have made really remark- 
able progress in this connection, in the 
space of one year’s time. There are 
today seventeen cities using the all- 
metal code, of which number six have 
adopted it within the period since our 
March Executive Committee meeting. 
What has been accomplished here and 
even more can be accomplished in all 
other towns and cities of this country. 
Is it not worth the effort required which 
after all does not seem to me much for 
our industry to give? Let us go for- 
ward. 

We shall surprise ourselves and the 
electrical industry during the coming 
year in the rapidity with which the 
larger cities of this country adopt the 
all-metal electrical installation stand- 
ards. This is the only possible installa- 
tion of electric wiring which can guar- 
antee to the public using electricity, 
absolute safety through a grounded 
system, both from the stand-point of 
safety to life and the fire hazard. 
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Merchandising Report Discussed 
from All Angles 


Representatives of Contractor-Dealers, Manufacturers, 
Jobbers, and Central Station Interests Give Their Views 


Ww the report of the Trade Pol- 

icy Committee, presented by W. 
Creighton Peet, as a basis of discussion, 
the session of October 1 was a forum 
for the consideration of distribution 
questions. The viewpoint of all sec- 
tions of the industry was presented and 
after discussion from the floor the con- 
vention voted that the report be ap- 
proved and that the committee be in- 
structed to proceed with the work of se- 
curing adequate compensation for elec- 
trical dealers and solving other prob- 
lems existing in the relations between 
manufacturer, jobber and dealer. 

The rendering of a satisfactory retail 
service, Mr. Peet declared in his report, 
whether it is that of the contractor in- 
stalling the equipment and materials of 
the manufacturer or a retail store sell- 
ing his appliances, must receive recog- 
nition and adequate compensation if 
the retail service is to maintain a proper 
growth and efficiency. The problem 
faced by the Committee, he said, was 
to find remedies for some of the ills and 
to start action to secure a smoother, 
better-balanced distribution of elec- 
trical goods through the proper chan- 
nels as well as a more adequate com- 
pensation for retail service. 

In the report it was noted that 
through the influence of the Associa- 
tion certain central stations which, it 
had been the impression, were about to 
enter the contracting field, gave to the 
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John F. Gilchrist 


on Question of Distribution 


contractors in their vicinity assurance 
that the work would consist only of 
putting on wiring sales campaigns and 
that the actual business resulting would 
be turned over to the contractors. The 
Committee urged that contractors sub- 
mit to it all cases where it can be 
proven that central stations have put on 
wiring campaigns in a way that devel- 
oped cheaper and poorer competition 
by irresponsible wiremen, so that the 
real facts might be presented to the 
central stations responsible and a mu- 
tually satisfactory solution arrived at. 

A paper on “Wholesale Distribution” 
was presented by W. R. Herstein, presi- 
dent, Wesco Electric Supply Company, 
Memphis, and chairman, policy com- 
mittee, the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Association, immediately following the 
report of the Committee. It is printed 
in the pages following. 

George R. Purvis, assistant to the 
president, Hurley Machine Company, 
Chicago, treated the Merchandising Re- 
port from the viewpoint of the manu- 
facturer. The maker of appliances, ac- 
cording to the speaker, is as anxious to 
get down to fundamentals of distribu- 
tion and solve the problem satisfac- 
torily as is the contractor-dealer. 

The importance of policy and policy 
strictly adhered to by the manufacturer, 
jobber and contractor-dealer was em- 
phasized in the address of Albert 
Wahle, president, the Albert Wahle 
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Company, New York City, who spoke 
on “The Electragist’s Place in Distri- 
bution.” Mr. Wahle’s contention was 
that those contractor-dealers who oper- 
ate on the policy of handling quality 
merchandise and going after business 
on a quality basis have a right to 
demand policy of their distributors and 
manufacturers. 

On the following day John F. Gil- 
christ, vice president, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, and vice president, 
N. E. L. A., reiterated the views he had 
expressed before the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the latter body. Only in 
cases where the sale of appliances was 
carried on as a side issue to a larger 
business, he declared, could such a 
business be done under present condi- 
tions. In other words,’ he continued, 
it was impossible for the average busi- 
ness man, under average conditions, to 
establish a business exclusively devoted 
to the sale of electrical appliances and 
make a go of it. He expressed the be- 
lief that the present margin between 
the cost of manufacture and the con- 
sumer’s price was insufficient and that 
the business would not expand health- 
ily until this condition was changed. 

From the discussion on the floor it 
was evident that the delegates were in 
agreement with the contentions of Mr. 
Gilchrist and the Trade Committee was 
instructed to continue its work to right 
these ills. 
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W. R. Herstein presents 


The Jobber’s View-point 
on Merchandising Poli- 
cies as They Affect 
Electragists 


An Important Contribution to the Work of Solv- 

ing Distribution Problems by the President of the 

Wesco Electric Supply Company, Memphis, and 

Chairman, Policy Committee, Electrical Supply Job- 
bers’ Association.* 


_ 








S I understand from your general 
manager, | am requested to discuss 
from the standpoint of the wholesaler, 
the bill of particulars presented by 
your Special Committee on Merchan- 
dising Policies. For that reason I will 
avoid generalities as far as possible and 
confine my remarks to the specific 
points presented by the committee in 
its widely published report entitled 
“Reasons Why the Electragist Does Not 
Receive Adequate Reward for Service.” 
A critical observer might point out 
to the committee that the term “reward” 
is not sufficiently defined in the title 
or in the subject matter of the report. 
Does the committee have in mind the 
immediate reward for service involved, 
namely the difference between cost and 
selling price; or that less definite but 
more desirable reward expressed in 
terms of financial and social standing 
after the dealer has been subjected to 
the test of business for a number of 
years and is nearing the twilight of his 
active career? The latter depends large- 
ly but not wholly upon the former. Lib- 
eral trade discounts will go a long way 
toward developing success in business 
but the ultimate result depends upon 
the conduct of the business itself; hard 
work, sustained effort, the exercise of 
all the intelligence with which nature 
has endowed us, thrift, economy, square 
dealing; in short, personality, governed 
by self-control. I mention this distinc- 
tion because it opens the way for two 
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separate trends of discussion; one in- 
volving immediate arguments between 
contractor-dealers, jobbers and manu- 
facturers as to costs and discounts; the 
other contemplating combined effort on 
the part of the industry to see that in 
the long run each member is rewarded 
consistently with the part he has played 
and the manner in which he has played 
it. 

A fair-minded consideration of the 
report must assume that the committee 
had both these aspects of reward in 
view; and fortunately the seven points 
specifically covered by the report are 
wide enough in range to permit discus- 
sion of the questions of both proximate 
and ultimate rewards. 

With this promise, I shall now take 
the committee’s specifications, point by 
point, and discuss them from the plane 
of the jobber; and when I say jobber, 
please bear in mind that I use the word 
in its plainest and simplest sense, as I 
understand it. It precludes the idea of 
a jobber being anything else; either 
retailer, contractor, manufacturer, brok- 
er, engineer, or any of the other func- 
tionaries making contact with the in- 
dustry. Possibly some of my remarks 
may sound harsh and smack of intoler- 
ance, but I appreciate as well as the 
members of the committee, the disasters 
precipitated upon the industry by a lack 
of regard, by one branch, for the rights 
and interests of the others, and I have 
little patience for the transgressor, 
whether he be manufacturer, jobber, 
contractor or central station operator. 

Since some of you may not distinctly 





recall the details of the Committee’s re- 
port, I shall prefix its several items, 
number by number, to the different 
sections of this paper, in order that the 
application of my remarks may, per- 
haps, be clearer. 


“‘1—That manufacturers and _ whole- 
salers are selling direct to consumers, 
materials and equipment that require the 
functions of the electrical contractor to 
install, placing the burden of responsibility 
for satisfactory operation on the contrac- 
tor through whom in the normal course 
of business the sale should be made.” 


The first specification in the report 
refers principally, I take it, to the sale 
of power equipment, a line of material 
with which most jobbers have very little 
to do. The majority of jobbers have 
long realized that whoever sells appar- 
atus to a consumer assumes, either 
voluntarily or involuntarily, an obliga- 
tion to service the apparatus for an 
indefinite length of time. The pitifully 
small discounts accorded the jobber on 
this class of material provide compen- 
sation neither for servicing nor for the 
intensive sales effort usually accom- 
panying such transactions. Even the 
gross profit earned by the contractor 
is inadequate and must be supplemented 
by a profit on the work of installation. 
I do not believe, therefore, that the job- 
ber is very largely an offender on count 
No. 1 of the indictment, and if he is, 
the taking of the business acts as its 
own punishment. So far as the manu- 
facturers are concerned, my observation 
has been that competition between them 
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on power equipment is very keen. When 


three or four of them go into the ring 
together. the result is a battle roval, 
and any jobber or contractor who takes 
a hand in the fight is only inviting an 
inevitable knockout. 

If it affords you any consolation, you 
may be interested to know that you are 
not alone in this particular complaint. 


Those of you who read the trade jour- 
nals may remember a letter from an 
electrical engineer recently published 
in the Electrical World, lamenting the 
encroachment upon his profession by 
outsiders. He pointed out the engineer- 
ing services given free of charge by 
manufacturers and salesmen of power 
apparatus to his clients, thereby exclud- 
ing him from participation and annul- 
ling the value of his services; and was 
especially vehement towards the electri- 
cal contractor, who, it seems, is willing 
to donate engineering advice for the 
purpose of securing the sale and instal- 
lation of the goods. 

Whether this condition of mutual re- 
crimination will ever be ended is prob- 
lematical, but the industry is compara- 
tively young; bright minds are engaged 
in it, and it is not inconceivable that a 
solution may be found through the pro- 
per use of the trade organizations now 
existing in the industry. 


“2-_That manufacturers and whole- 
salers are selling direct to consumers, 
materials and equipment to be installed 
by the consumer, where the consumer is 


not competent to make such installations.” 


If I have succeeded, as I hope, in 
satisfying you that the majority of job- 
bers are not guilty on the first point 
brought up by the committee, I am com- 
pelled to admit that the second point 
is more embarassing. Not embarassing 
because the jobbers are willfully guilty 
of being unfair to the contractor-dealer, 
but because of the wide twilight zone 
that exists between what the jobber 
should and should not do. The jobber’s 
very existence depends upon his low 
operating expense. Industry will not 
pay him the percentage of profit it pays 
the retailer, and the larger his volume 
of sales per customer, the better chance 
he has to survive. His interest lies in 
reaching a large number of consumers 
through a small number of retailers. 
There is unquestionably a large amount 
of industrial business handled by every 
jobber through his dealers, and which 
the jobber is genuinely glad to receive 
in that way, with no desire to go into 
competition for it. 


Industrial business, as it concerns 
electrical materials, may be roughly 
grouped into three classes; first, the 
character of business I have just men- 
tioned, where the buying is always 
small and lends itself easily to retail 
practices. Secondly, where the buying 
is on a very large scale, competition 
more or less keen, and the volume 
ranges beyond the capacity of the aver- 
age retailer’s capital investment. Third, 
where purchases are occasionally quite 
large but usually in retail quantities. 

With reference to the first classifica- 
tion, as I have just intimated, most job- 
bers gladly concede this business to 
the dealer, and the jobber competition 
encountered by the retailer comes either 
from that small class of concerns who 
do not seek contractor business and 
who are really retailers themselves, 
though passing more or less success- 
fully as jobbers; or else from the bona 
fide jobber who, small in number as in 
calibre, willfully ignores his obliga- 
tion to his customers and to the indus- 
try. I have a remedy to propose, later, 
for this type of individual. 

As to the second class, the committee 
virtually recognizes the propriety of 
direct contact between buyer and job- 
ber. The majority of contractors frank- 
ly do not seek this business. Few re- 
tailers care to bid on cables, conduits 
and fittings, control apparatus, or even 
industrial reflectors, running into the 
thousands of dollars; and even if se- 
cured, the business could not possibly 
yield a profit commensurable with a 
retailer’s overhead. It might be argued 
that if manufacturers and jobbers would 
keep off, the retailer could get the busi- 
ness at a proper price, but aside from 
the average dealer’s lack of sufficient 
capital to handle transactions of this 
magnitude, concerted agreement on the 
part of manufacturers and jobbers 
would be impossible while the Sherman 
Law remains operative; and in the ab- 
sence of such agreement, educational 
and persuasive efforts are clearly im- 
practical when we consider the large 
number of concerns to be influenced. 

It is with reference to the third class 
of industrial buyer that I personally 
have encountered the greatest embar- 
assment. An industrial reported to be 
in the market for a considerable quan- 
tity of electrical material immediately 
attracts general attention. Retailer and 
jobber submit prices and the jobber 
gets the business. For months thereafter 
the jobber continues to get the concern’s 
orders, usually in constantly diminish- 






until the business, at 


ing amounts, 
wholesale prices, becomes unprofitable 


and the customer a pest. Even if the 
jobber has the backbone to ask retail 
prices, he finds that he is not equipped 
to give retail service and that no price 
he could possibly charge for a couple 
of 60-amp. fuses will pay the expense 
of delivery, unless, like the retailer, he 
has a light truck maintained solely for 
the purpose of delivering to retail cus- 
tomers. 

The problem is not simple. It is diffi- 
cult for a jobber to refuse to quote on 
an industrial order of considerable 
size, even though he feels that after 
filling the initial order the customer will 
become a liability instead of an asset. 
It is equally difficult to advise retailers 
to solicit this character of one-time big 
buyer, particularly in view of the im- 
possibility, usually, of telling in ad- 
vance whether he is really going to be 
a one-timer or a repeater. Under the 
circumstances jobber and retailer will 
inevitably be thrown into competition, 
one with the other, and friction can be 
avoided only by the exercise of a broad 
spirit of tolerance by both. The difficul- 
ty of the situation, the impossibility of 
establishing rigid rules of conduct must 
be recognized; and a determination 
must be arrived at not to let this type 
of customer destroy the joint effort of 
wholesaler and retailer to create and 
maintain a satisfactory modus vivendi 
for those engaged in the industry. 


“‘3—That wholesalers, receiving a maxi- 
mum differential on all goods handled by 
them, such discount being designed to be 
divided between themselves and the re- 
tailer, are using that maximum discount to 
perform only a retail service on a part of 
their sales, thus setting up false standards 
for the basis on which actual retail busi- 
ness can be conducted at a profit.” 


The third postulate in the commit- 
tee’s specifications, to a jobber holding 
the pronounced views which I enter- 
tain and which I have on all available 
occasions proclaimed, presents no diff- 
culties. It may be disposed of with the 
celerity and finality practiced by a 
police judge in Tennessee, whose court 
is a model of legal efficiency, and whose 
procedure is illustrated by the trial of 
a negro prisoner :— 

The Judge: What’s your name? 

The Defendant: Arabella Snow. 

The Judge: Thirty days. Call the 
next case. 

In such summary manner I am dis- 
posed to concede the committee’s stand 
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on the question of the jobber engaged 
in the retail business. Particularly am 
I inclined to condemn the jobber who 
sells at retail while claiming to be a 
wholesaler exclusively. Thus it happens 
that friends of the jobber or of his 
employees buy much of their electrical 
appliances at wholesale prices; and 
these people often purchase on behalf 
of their own friends. In this manner, 
the retailer frequently loses the sale 
of a major appliance, after he has 
brought the customer to the buying 
point, by some zealous outsider with 
a friend in the jobbing house interven- 
ing and securing direct contact between 
jobber and consumer. In my own busi- 
ness we have been compelled to dis- 
continue reciprocal trade relations with 
local jobbers in other lines because we 
found employees of such jobbers buy- 
ing our goods for their friends and 
depriving our regular dealers of the 
business. A jobber who desires to sell 
at wholesale only is confronted every 
day with schemes for by-passing the 
retailer and must be constantly on guard 
against them. We have even known our 
legitimate dealers in other towns to 
furnish residents of our home town with 
written orders on us for the purchase 
of material, so as to save such persons 
the dealer’s discount, and we have been 
able to combat this evil only by estab- 
lishing a rule that we will not deliver 
electrical material in Memphis to any- 
one but an established dealer. If the 
out-of-town customer desires to favor 
us with an order, the goods must be 
shipped to him in his own town; he 
can then consult his own wishes about 
re-shipping them to his friends in Mem- 
phis. 

I think there can be no question that 
the jobbers, as a class, discountenance 
retailing by jobbers, and that the prac- 
tice is diminishing. I have talked with 
a number of those still engaged in re- 
tailing and almost without exception 
they declare their intention of with- 
drawing as soon as their present leases 
expire, or whenever a favorable oppor- 
tunity to leave the retail district pre- 
sents itself. There will always be a few 
engaged in retailing under exceptional 
circumstances, but ultimately little 
occasion will remain for complaint. By 
far the greatest annoyance will be 
caused by the retailer himself, who is 
emerging into the jobber class, and who 
has induced certain manufacturers to 
sell goods to him at wholesale, which 
he disposes of at retail; but of him, 
more anon. 


“4—That many jobbers are extending 
lines of credit to contractors and dealers 
not commensurate with the responsibility 
of such customers, thereby encouraging 
speculation by inexperienced men and cre- 
ating an unfair and an uneconomic com- 
petition that is demoralizing to the estab- 
lished and responsible business.” 


Item No. 4, charging that jobbers are 
taking undue credit risks has some 
foundation in fact, but not to an extent 
that imperils the jobbing or contract- 
ing industry. After twenty years in the 
jobbing business I count among my 
successful customers many whom, years 
ago, it was my privilege to assist finan- 
cially in times of stress. The record of 
credit losses of our Memphis house over 
that period shows a range from a tenth 
to a half of one per cent, with an aver- 
age of a quarter of one per cent. In 
other words, over a period of twenty 
years, for every hundred dollars worth 
of goods we have sold, we have col- 
lected ninety nine dollars and seventy- 
five cents. This record compares favor- 
ably with that of jobbers in other lines, 
and is, I think, representative of the 
average electrical supply jobber. I do 
not deny that there are those among 
us who are notoriously lax on credits, 
but the sin brings its own punishment, 
and you may feel safe in letting nature 
take its course. 

I think the committee is wrong in its 
deduction that competition between 
jobbers induces the jobber to set up in 
business irresponsible and inexperienced 
men as contractors, in order to use them 
as a channel through which to sell 
their goods. I have heard of few cases 
where jobbers deliberately induced new 
and untried men to go into the elec- 
trical contracting business on the job- 
ber’s capital. What frequently happens 
is that a jobber securing little or no 
business in a given community will 
grasp the opportunity offered by the 
entrance of a new factor into the con- 
tracting situation, and will accord a 
line of credit in keeping with the judg- 
ment of his credit department. A credit 
risk of this character is not inconsistent 
with sound business practices. The 
usual occurrence, however, is that the 
new factor starts in with a knowledge 
of wiring and enough money to take up 
a C. O. D. shipment. If, in addition to 
these, he has reasonable business abil- 
ity, his purchasing power in the course 
of months or years attracts attention 
from the jobbers; and his permanency 
in the field, with the acquisition of a 
stock of merchandise, establishes his 


right to a reasonable amount of credit, 
I believe I may safely say that this is 
the beginning of the life history of 
nearly every contractor in the business, 
It is unfortunately true that in our in. 
dustry we have an unusually large pro- 
portion of customers whose capital is 
not commensurate with their business 
opportunities. To a very large extent 
the jobber is compelled to supply this 
capital, and his success in business de- 
pends largely upon his discretion in 
meeting the demands made upon him, 
When application is first made, it is 
dificult to tell whether the applicant 
will prove a credit loss, or whether he 
will develop into one of those con- 
tractors whom every jobber must have 
on his books if he, himself, is to suc- 
ceed in business. A cautious and judic- 
ious extension of credit is the only ans- 
wer to this problem; and equally un- 
fortunate with the jobber who grants 
an overextension of credit is the jobber 
who is too slow to recognize merit in a 
rising and capable young contractor. 


“S5—That lack of definite saies policies 
on the part of the larger manufacturers 
and jobbers and their salesmen is respon- 
sible for a lack of confidence on the part 
of the contractors and retailers.” 


The charge of a lack of definite sales 
policies is a trifle vague. Possibly the 
trouble is not that definite policies are 
lacking; but that the policies of many 
manufacturers and jobbers as they now 
exist do not suit the contractors. If this 
version is correct, I am thoroughly in 
accord with your committee. On the 
other hand, however, the contractors 
themselves are to a degree responsible 
for this situation. I do not know just 
how largely you figure in the calcula- 
tions and the necessities of the manu- 
facturers; but to the average jobber you 
are as vital as the air he breathes. With- 
out your support and patronage, few 
jobbers can remain in business. Why 
you do not recognize and take advant- 
age of this fact is one of the world’s 
great, unsolved riddles. And yet, every 
day, you give your encouragement and 
business to jobbers who have no policy, 
or, if they have one, give you and your 
prosperity no place in its provisions. 
The majority of you seem to have an 
idea that the contracting industry will 
take care of itself and that you, there- 
fore, have no individual responsibility 
in the matter; or else that the case is 
hopelessly without remedy and it is not 
worth while to try. You go on, day after 
day, year after year, buying on the 
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basis of price alone, giving no thought 
to the question of whether you are build- 
ing up a friend or an enemy; thinking 
only of today’s dime rather than tomor- 
row ’s dollar. 

In complaints 1 and 2 you denounce 
the jobber who sells your customers. 
Did you ever refrain from patronizing 
such jobbers if their prices were lower 
than those of the fellow who is playing 
your game? Have you any idea as to 
what constitutes the mailing list of the 
so-called cash or mail order houses? 
Yet, | dare say, there are more than 
one of you who send them your orders 
in the same mail that carries the orders 
of your own legitimate customers. 

You have a tremendous influence if 
you would only use it. The 


75 per cent of the trade appreciate and 
reward me for it. The other 25 per cent 
are indifferent. As it happens, I have 
few of the so-called national contractors 
in my territory. My argument, there- 
fore, is not for myself but for my fellow 
jobbers in the metropolitan centers 
where the giants have their being. Does 
the policy of the giants make it safe 
for these jobbers to burn their ships? If 
what the metropolitan jobbers say is 
true, the answer is “No.” Unfortunately 
for the Committee’s report, it is un- 
deniably true that some of your most 
important and influential members are 
in this class. In fact, a very large part 
of the genius and intellect of your or- 
ganization is concentrated in them. I 





the former a wholesaler and the later 
a retailer, claiming that the large con- 
tractor purchases and installs his ma- 


_terials in wholesale quantities. The ab- 


surdity of the argument is apparent 
when it is remembered that one of the 
fundamental requirements of the com- 
mittee’s report, of your own Associa- 
tion’s platform, and of the book’s own 
author is that a jobber shall not be also 
a contractor. The only sensible deduc- 
tion is that if a large contractor looks 
upon himself as a wholesaler he should 
immediately cease contracting. It seems 
to me that his whole position is illogi- 
cal, untenable and impossible, that he is 
a wholesaler for buying purposes only; 
and that no one would show resentment 

more quickly than he if some 





word “Boycott” is a harsh term l 
and I hesitate to employ it; yet | 
it is the only argument some of 

the jobbers will understand. | 
Patronize the jobber who pro- | 
tects your interest; refrain from || 
patronizing the jobber who re- 
fuses. I am speaking to you in- 
dividually, not collectively. 
What is everyone’s business is 





Why should not the contractor-dealer share in all this | 
[prosperity from better discounts}? There is no reason | 
save his own indifference, his own supineness and his own | 


lack of unified effort. 


I congratulate your Association upon your committee’s | 
report. It is the first militant act I have ever seen upon | 
your part to obtain what is your due. 


jobber took him at his word, 
considered him as really a 
wholesaler, and thereupon ex- 
ercised the jobber’s privilege of 
| going into immediate and active 
.|| competition with him. 

| Just one final word before I 
leave this subject. I imagine 
| none of you will deny that if 
| one and two make three, two 





no one’s business, and eventu- 
ally is not accomplished. Apply 
the remedy yourself; don’t ex- 
pect the others to do it if you 
don’t do it yourself. 

This is one of the jobs that 
your organization, as an organ- 
ization, cannot accomplish; but 
if you will leave this meeting 


If through an intelligent and vigorous following up of | 
the committee’s report, you can secure for yourselves the 
advantages gained by these larger interests, you need not 
fear their [non-electric stores] competition. Indeed, their 
presence in the field will make it easier for you to gain the 
compensation necessary to your successful operations, 
and easier for the manufacturer, through increased pro- 
duction, to grant it. But the prime requisite to all this | 
| is loyalty to your organization and an unceasing effort | 








to increase its membership until it becomes really repre- | 





and one also make three. If 
oxygen and hydrogen make 
water, so do hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. The same elements com- 
bine to make the same thing, 
regardless of which is men- 
tioned first. A jobber who is 
also a contractor constitutes a 
thing abhorrent to this Associa- 





determined individually to sup- 
port only the jobbers who have 
what you consider a correct 
policy, and determined to in- 
fluence your stay-at-home com- 
petitors to do likewise, your 
committee will soon be able to 





little. 
report that on this count, at |! 


| sentative of your section of the industry. 


The majority of jobbers, I am sure, are glad to see | 
| you at last taking this militant step to further your | 
_interests. Many of them have been fighting your battles, 
_but without your aggressive help could accomplish but 


—W. R. HERSTEIN. 


tion. By all the rules of reason 
should not a contractor who 
poses as a jobber also be 
stamped with like odium? Cer- 
tainly the purposes of the com- 
mittee’s report will never be 
attained until this fact is recog- 
| nized and properly acted upon 

















least, the indictment is dis- 
missed. And before we leave the policy 
question, let me present another phase 
of it. Has this association itself a pol- 
icy? I do not mean for the jobber, but 
for your members. Your policy for the 
jobber is that he shall make his living 
out of you and not directly out of your 
customers. He must burn his ships and 
depend entirely on you. Have your mem- 
bers a policy that makes such a course 
safe for him? In my own part of the 
country, I'll say “Yes.” In the land of 
the electrical giants, I am afraid not. 
My own policy approximates, I believe, 
what the committee had in mind when 
it presented its report and, if I were 
statistically inclined, I should say about 


confess frankly that I do not see how 
your Association is to continue and 
thrive without their support. If it is 
true therefore that a lack of under- 
standing and an absence of reciprocity 
exist between the leaders of our respec- 
tive branches of the industry, the com- 
mittee’s further work might well be 
directed toward this condition, with the 
certainty that the results of its efforts 
will be felt throughout the country. 
The only attempt I have ever seen at 
a logical justification of this situation 
is in a little book published by a con- 
tractor on the “Ethics of Contracting.” 
He sets up a distinction between the 
large and the small contractor, terming 


by yourselves as well as the 
jobbers. In this connection and before 
passing on to the remaining problems 
of the contractor-dealer, I should like 
to present for your consideration a 
problem which confronts every jobber 
and causes him perpetual embarassment. 
This is the case of the successful con- 
tractor, who discounts his bills, whose 
business is eagerly sought, and whose 
purchasing power and local influence 
are considerable. If there is a tendency 
on the part of the jobber to go over the 
head of the retailer in his selling efforts, 
the tendency of the successful contrac- 
tor to seek direct contact with the man- 
ufacturers is immeasurably more pro- 
nounced. This matter has not received 
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the publicity it deserves because the 
number of dealers indulging in this 
practice is comparatively small, yet 
sufficiently important to cause serious 
embarassment to jobbers who are mak- 
ing an honest effort to sell to the dealer 
and not to the dealer’s customer. Sec- 
tion 3 of the committee’s report de- 
nounces the jobber who sells at retail. 
Section 4 discountenances the taking of 
undue credit risks. There is no question 
that these two evils receive great en- 
couragement from the well-to-do con- 
tractor who consistently endeavors to 
deprive the jobber of his only means 
of existence, and compels him to solic- 
it directly the business of the contrac- 
tor’s customers and of the contractor’s 
less reputable competitors. 


“6—That the margins of discounts to 
retailers on many lines of goods, especially 
appliances, are insufficient to cover the 
cost of adequately serving their commu- 
nities and leave a fair compensation; and 


“‘7—_That such insufficient margins of 
discounts to retailers on many lines are 
encouraging those who can do so to seek 
wholesale discounts on various pretexts, 
thereby still further upsetting the balance 
of distribution through an unequal com- 
pensation.” 


The sixth and seventh problems con- 
sidered by the committee are grouped 
together, and properly so, since they 
are so related that one follows as a 
natural consequence of the other. Since, 
as a jobber, I freely concede the fact 
that dealers are inadequately compen- 
sated for the sale of shelf, counter and 
other retail appliances, it would seem 
that argument on this question should 
be addressed to an association of man- 
ufacturers rather than to a group of 
electragists. But did you ever consider 
the fact that you have never had an 
opportunity of addressing the manu- 
facturers? Your own meetings are open 
to the world; so are those of the central 
stations and the jobbers. The manu- 
facturers alone continue to work out 
their problems without the collabora- 
tion of the other branches of the in- 
dustry, and their ideas on adequate 
compensation to their distributors and 
retailers are necessarily one-sided. It 
is to be regretted that the manufacturers 
have not been as open concerning their 
affairs as have the dealers and jobbers. 
Your Association’s published study on 
the “Cost of Doing Business Among 
Contractor-Dealers” places valuable in- 
formation in the hands of the industry. 
The Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Asso- 






ciation in the admirable report compiled 
by the sub-committee of its Committee 
on Accounting and Statistics, presented 
to the industry a study extending over 
a period of eighteen months, containing 
an exposition of the jobber’s cost of 
handling forty-five major lines, the ac- 
curacy of which was vouched for by 
one of the most prominent firms of 
public accountants in the country. No 
one save the manufacturer, however, 
knows how the compensation he reserves 
for himself compares with that he ac- 
cords those serve him. Whether 
this be adequate, great or little, we can 
only vaguely conjecture. If the manu- 
facturer would take the dealer more 
into his confidence and counsels, great 
good could be accomplished. If it ap- 
peared that the manufacturer’s compen- 
sation was already small, the advisabil- 
ity of increasing both his and the deal- 
er’s profits by an increase in list could 
be discussed, since doubtless many 
meritorious devices are moving slug- 
gishly not because their price is high 
but because it does not pay the dealer 
to push them. The more a dealer is paid, 
the more eagerly he performs his work. 
He will unquestionably do a better job 
selling a five-dollar article at two dol- 
lars profit than selling the same article 
at four dollars with a one dollar profit. 
Give him a chance and then condemn 
him if he does not perform properly; 
but don’t condemn him without giving 
him a chance. 

It is unfortunately true, as the com- 
mittee has ably pointed out, that dis- 
counts to of electrical mer- 
chandise are not such as to attract the 
capital and ability which the industry 
needs. Ultimately this fact will be 
recognized and remedied. But will the 
present type of contractor-dealer sur- 
vive to enjoy this benefit? Already those 
of us who prefer to confine our efforts 
to electrical channels are beginning to 
note a perceptible decrease in the num- 
ber of responsible contractor-dealers, 
and a deplorable diminution in the total 
volume of contractor-dealer business. 
In the section with which I am most 
familiar the effort to maintain neat and 
attractive electrical stores is visibly 
lessening. Competition from non-elec- 
trical sources is gaining headway, fos- 
tered largely by manufacturers and job- 
bers who have lost faith in the ability of 
the electrical man to properly repre- 
sent them before the public. 

We. ourselves, as distributors, are 
having great difficulty in securing suffic- 
ient volume on certain merchandising 


who 


retailers 


——— 





lines to satisfy our manufacturers, and 
already we are receiving notices that 
unless we increase our purchases these 
manufacturers will either cancel our 
agencies or appoint additional distriby- 
tors in our territory. On the very day 
these words are written, we have re. 
ceived a letter from one such manu. 
facturer withdrawing his discounts to 
us, on the grounds of insufficient vol- 
ume. Many jobbers, like ourselves, are 
now confronted with the necessity of 
choosing whether we will stick to our 
old policy of selling to electrical dealers 
only and thereby confining our business 
to housewiring material or of abandon- 
ing this policy and in order to obtain 
the benefits of the opportunities offered 
by appliances and radio, seeking out- 
lets among the newcomers in the field. 


Hope Lies in Better Discounts 

The picture looks dark, but it is not 
without hope. The two plans suggested 
by the committee, namely, consignment 
and deferred compensation, appear to 
me to be too complicated; too inviting 
to those without capital; and too de- 
pendent upon the agreement of thous- 
ands of different interests to be prac- 
tical, even if not clearly in violation of 
the laws of the land. The hope of the 
future, I believe, consists largely, pos- 
sibly entirely, in the granting of better 
discounts to retailers. Already this 
remedy is under way. Ten years ago, 
discounts of 25 per cent were high. Five 
years ago, 30 per cent and better were 
common. Today 35 per cent and 40 per 
cent are not unusual. In my opinion, 
nothing less than 40 per cent will save 
the dealer. Experience has shown that 
the modern type of retail store, with 
neat and intelligent salespeople, cannot 
be maintained for less. The manufac- 
turers are recognizing this by accord- 
ing department stores and merchandis- 
ing departments of central stations pref- 
erential or syndicate discounts ranging 
from forty to fifty per cent. The manu- 
facturers are not stupid and they know 
that if these large interests need such 
discounts, even more does the small 
dealer require them. But these discounts 
have not been eagerly granted. They 
have been obtained by a show of 
strength and unity of effort on the part 
of the organizations of which these in- 
terests are members. Nor have the manu- 





facturers lost by providing adequate 
compensation for these large outlets. 
Increased sales, increased output, mean 
decreased manufacturing costs; more 





(Continued on Page 41) 
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Better Business Building Through 


Proper Accounting’ 


G.-Q. Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


[ approaching this subject it is 
possible to give consideration to all 
of the angles which might be captioned 
as follows: Necessity, method, appli- 
cation, reception and results. 

On the subject of necessity.—I do not 
think the condition of the electrical con- 
tractor-dealer was any worse in Mil- 
waukee than elsewhere in the country 
and for years we and other jobbers com- 
forted ourselves with the thought that 
our credit losses from this source were 
no heavier than in other sections. 

A few losses in 1920, together with 
the depression of 1921, proved conclu- 
sively the necessity for some method of 
improving the present contractor, rather 
than allowing him to fail and be re- 
placed with one lacking experience. 

Realizing that many problems were 
involved in this complicated situation, 
we turned to your own Association for 
relief through the medium of the Stand- 
ard Cost Accounting System. 

Careful investigation of this system 
led us to believe that its proper appli- 
cation would be the salvation of the con- 
tractor and the problem then confront- 
ing us was how to accomplish the pur- 
pose. We knew of isolated installa- 
tions of the Standard Accounting Sys- 
tem, which were later discontinued be- 
cause they were not started off right, 
as in most cases an ordinary auditor or 
accountant will offer suggestions that 
eventually change the system to such an 
extent that it does not serve the purpose 
intended. We felt that the activity 
should be one in which the entire in- 
dustry in Milwaukee should participate, 
both for the purpose of creating addi- 
tional interest as well as dividing the 
expense. Therefore, in August of last 
vear, joint meetings were held, at which 
time local jobbers and fixture manufac- 
turers met with a committee from the 
Electrical Contractor-Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and a plan was worked out whereby 
the services of a competent accountant 
was secured who was to devote his en- 
tire time to the installation and upkeep 
of accounting systems for those con- 


*Abstracted from address presented at 24th An- 
nual Convention, A. E. L., West Baden, Ind. 





By F. W. GREUSEL 


F. W. Greusel 


tractors needing same. A joint fund 
was created by the co-operative group 
to underwrite and guarantee to the au- 
ditor that a certain minimum compen- 
sation would be granted, although each 
accounting system installed was to be 
paid for by the contractor benefited. It 
may prove of interest to you at this 
time to learn that the guarantee fund 
remains practically intact and that the 
accountant has been busy constantly. 
The joint committee started out at 
once to give publicity to the movement 
and various methods were employed 
both collectively and by individual 
firms who were contributing to the 
fund; results were obtained and many 
interested contractors soon placed or- 
ders with the accountant, through the 
Contractor-Dealers’ Association, for 
Standard Accounting Systems. How- 
ever, the one outstanding feature of the 
publicity campaign was the support 
given the movement by those successful 
contractors who already had satisfac- 


tory .accounting systems, but who re- 
alized that bringing competitors up 
to a higher standard would prove ben- 
eficial to all and place the entire in- 
dustry on a higher plane by establish- 
ing competitors who knew their cost of 
doing business and who no_ longer 
groped in the dark. Personal visits 
were made by representatives of the 
jobbers, as well as the contractors 
group, to those who evidenced an in- 
terest, but who were skeptical as to the 
operation of the system and these visits 
resulted in closing numerous prospects. 

Shortly after the first of the year it 
was found that a substantial percentage 
of contractors had installed the Stand- 
ard Accounting System—more in ac- 
tual numbers, I believe, than are in- 
stalled in any other city. 

If I were not limited in the time 
allotted me I would be able to recite 
instances where the benefits derived by 
contractors seem almost unbelievable— 
instances of where discouraged con- 
tractors who had been in business sev- 
eral years, without profit, were operat- 
ing on a profitable basis within a pe- 
riod of sixty days after installation— 
instances of where a smaller volume of 
business, taken at the right price, re- 
sulted in greater net profits than pre- 
viously were enjoyed. 

In summing up the results of our 
efforts over the past thirteen months 
we all feel that much has been accom- 
plished that has benefited the entire in- 
dustry, even beyond the environs of 
Milwaukee. We are continuing our 
monthly joint conferences, devoted en- 
tirely to this problem, and new ways 
and means are always under discussion 
to keep alive the interest manifested at 
present. 

Speaking for our company, I can 
state that during 1924, unless some ad- 
verse condition develops which at the 
present time is not apparent, our credit 
losses in Milwaukee from contractor- 
dealers will be practically nothing and 
we have enjoyed during the present year 
a greater increase in volume from the 
contractor-dealer than from any other 
class of trade. 
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A—A Wire Co. ge 4 
Frank Adam Electric Co. olka 
American Wiremold Co. 

F. A. D. Andrea, Inc. 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Bryant Electric Co. 
Bussman Mfg. Co. 
Central Electric Co. 
Central Tube Co. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Commercial Investment 
Trust, Inc. 

Conlon Corporation 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 

Curtis Lighting, Inc. 
Eastern Tube & Tool Co., Inc. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
Edison Electric Appliance Co. 
Edison Lamps Works of 
G. E. Co. 

Electric Porcelain Mfrs. 
Electrical Record 
I. P. Frink, Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
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J. S. Jacobson Co. 
Lighting Educational 
Committee 
Marion Insulated Wire & 
Rubber Co. 

H. P. Martin & Sons 
Mutual Electric Machine Co. 
National Lamp Works 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
National Metal Molding Co. 
Radio Corporation of America 
Reflector & Illuminating Co. 
Geo. G. Roper Corporation 
Society for Electrical 











Development 
Square D Company 
Tork Company 
Triangle Conduit Co. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Wadsworth Electric Mfg. 
Co., Inc. 

Albert Wahle Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 
Wheeler-Green Electric Co. 
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Abstracts of Reports and Addresses 


Report of Laurence W. Davis, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
HE Association 


has made 
marked advances 
in the last six 
months since the 


meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
in March. The to- 
tal membership at 
that time was 
1,602, whereas to- 
day it is 2.006, a 
net increase of 404. 
members. The 
states of Califor- 
nia, Texas, Iowa, Alabama, Ohio and 
Michigan show large increases in mem- 
bership with California leading with an 
increase of 238 members. 

The California Association have af- 
filiated 100 percent with the Interna- 
tional Association, have changed their 
name to the California Electragists, 
have adopted the trademark ELECTRA- 
GIST as their emblem and are working 
to develop 100 percent local associa- 
tions of electragists as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


L. W. Davis 


I believe that this movement is an im- 
portant one in the right direction and I 
hope we are rapidly reaching the time 
when we shall have affiliated Associa- 
tions of Electragists in every state li- 
censed to use the name ELECTRAGIST 
in their title under our guidance and 
with watchfulness of their efficient oper- 
ation as associations. We must help 
our state associations of Electragists to 
plan their budgets wisely and economi- 
cally, suggest effective work that they 
can carry out and assist them in build- 
ing strong organizations. 

An outstanding development of the 
past six months in the Association is 
the formation of an active Technical 
Department under the direction of Ar- 
thur L. Abbott. We are working to 
make this department constantly more 
useful to our members in preparing 
valuable technical data and practical 
helps. 

The cash statement of operations of 
the Association for the first eight 
months of this year shows a direct in- 
come of $44,029 to September Ist, an 
increase of $5,290 over last year; and 
disbursements of $41,535, or $2,696 
less than in the same months last year. 


An interesting figure in the cash 





statement is an item of $229 for re- 
turned dues and fees as compared with 
$10 for last year. We are watching the 
character of applicants for member- 
ship very carefully and trying to admit 
only such as will make real electragists 
in the fullest sense of the word. 


Report of Technical Director, 
Arthur L. Abbott 


[EING in with 

the stand tak- 
en by the Associa- 
tion of Electra- 
gists—Internation- 
al, favoring an all- 
metal standard, a 
preliminary re- 
port has been pre- 
pared on armored 
cable wiring. This 
report includes es- 
timating data and 
a brief discussion 





A. L. Abbott 


of installation methods. A Job 
Sheet for keeping cost records of 
small jobs was brought out August 


1, of which 25,000 copies have been 
distributed to date. Supplementing the 
Standard Accounting System, a Labor 
Summary Sheet and a Job Control 
Sheet are being added to our stock of 
standard forms. The latter will be a 
monthly recapitulation of all jobs in 
progress or completed during the 
month, showing for each job the esti- 
mated cost, cost for the month, and to- 
tal cost to date, all costs being subdi- 
vided into labor, material, job expense, 
and overhead, and showing net profit 
or loss on all completed work. 

Much engineering data is_ being 
added to the Data Book, classified under 
twelve heads for which distinctive in- 
dex tabs will be furnished. Work is in 
progress on a set of tables of wire and 
fuse sizes for motors, and new and up- 
to-date sheets covering illumination, 
voltage drop calculations, wire tables. 
electrical and mechanical units and con- 
version factor. 

Through contact with members in 
various cities who have agreed to co- 
operate, the scope of the Manual of Es- 
timating is being extended and its use- 
fulness thereby increased. 

Many requests are being received 
from members for technical informa- 
tion. We welcome these inquiries and 
hope that more of our members will 


take advantage of this phase of oy 
technical service. 





Report of L. G. Ross, Chair.f 


man, Standardization 


Committee 

INCE the last 
meeting of the 
Executive Commit- 
the Standardiza- 


ation Committee 
has been gathering 
data __ principally 
along two lines. 


First, the elimina- 
tion of the use of 
black conduit and 
fittings; second, 
towards the stand- 
ardization of 
knock-outs and 
outlet boxes. Questionnaires were sent 
out to the membership which included 
four questions on knock-outs and outlet 
boxes, and three pertaining to conduit 
and fittings. A total of 326 question- 
naires were returned, showing the fol- 
lowing results: 

To the first question, “Should knock- 
outs in back of outlet boxes be of the 
same size as those in the slides?” 199 
answered “Yes” azd 63 “No.” The sec- 
ond question, “Should all knock-outs in 
the back of box be % inch regardless 
of the size of the side knock-outs?” 
124 answered “Yes” and 128 answered 
“No.” The third question, “Should the 
center knock-out in back of box always 
be 1% inch ard the others the same size 
as knock-outs in the sides?” 193 an- 
swered “Yes” and 51 answered “No.” 
The fourth question was, “If not one of 
the above combinations what do you 
consider the best or most practical?” 
Sixty-eight members answered _ this 
question with different combinations, 
the great majority of them asking for 
a box with half the knock-outs 14 inch 
the other half *4 inch. The present 
boxes having knock-outs larger than 
*4, inch seem to be satisfactory. 

As to the matter of eliminating the 
use of black conduit and fittings, there 
seems to be but little question in the 
minds of the Committee. In the recap- 
itulation of the answers in the question- 
naire we find first that these questions 
were answered on every questionnaire. 
Only 26 members thought there was 
any reason for the use of black conduit 
in preference to white other than price, 
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while 198 claim that there is no reason. 
We find that 194 members carry both 
black and white in stock while 132 
carry white only. But 10 members pre- 
fer to use black pipe while 315 prefer 
white only. 

Another matter of interest to that 
part of the membership using wiring 
devices is the fact that several makes of 
tumbler switches which have but re- 
cently come on the market will not take 
a standard plate. This matter is being 
taken up and it is hoped to standardize 
these switches very shortly. 








J. F. Buchanan 


J. G. Crosby 


Labor Sections 
— of both the Open Shop 
Section and the Union Shop Sec- 
tion were held on the evening of Sep- 
tember 30. At the meeting of the Open 
Shop Section, the chairman, Joseph G. 
Crosby, of Philadelphia. discussed the 
report which he had submitted to the 
Executive Committee and _ consulted 
with those in attendance as to the course 
which the section should pursue during 
the coming year. It was decided that 
the section could be of greatest use to 
its members through the collection of 
data on open shop conditions through- 
out the country Mr. Crosby asked that 
he be relieved of the chairmanship and 
J. F. Buchanan, Philadelphia, was 
elected in his stead. S. J. Stewart was 
elected secretary. An increase in mem- 
bership was voted desirable and the of- 
ficers were instructed to use their best 
efforts to accomplish this. A discussion 
on the amount of annual dues followed 
and it was decided that for the present 
they would remain at $5 per year. 
Officers for the coming year were 
elected by the Union Shop Section as 
follows. Chairman, L. K. Comstock, 
New York City; vice chairman, J. A. 
Kelly, Denver; directors, Robley S. 
Stearnes, C. G. Chaplin, W. Creighton 
Peet, A. J. Hixon, J. H. Busby, M. H. 
Johnson, Sidney Blumenthal, Howard 
P. Foley. 


‘‘Monopolistic Tendency of. 
State Insurance’’ 
Address of Lynton T. Block 


HIS title ex- 
presses a feel- 
ing of apprehen- 
sion in the minds 
of many business 
men __ throughout 
the country. In ev- 
ery legislative year 
there is presented 
to the legislators 
of many states one 
or more bills look- 
ing toward Monop- 
olistic State Insur- 
ance and those em- 
ployers who are opposed to this form of 
monoply have been required to spend 
time and money in order to preserve 
to themselves some measure of competi- 
tive influence in the procurement of the 
insurance which the law requires. 





L. T. Block 


I take it as a concensus of opinion 
that Workmen’s Compensation as an in- 
stitution is desirable. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation goes upon the theory that an 
injured employee is entitled to certain 
benefits and substitutes fixed benefits for 
the old common law rights of action. 

On the side of the advantages of State 
Monopolistic Insurance, I can think of 
none favorably affecting the employer 
unless it might be the hope of a reduc- 
tion in the cost of furnishing the insur- 
ance, and I can think of none favor- 
ably affecting the employee unless it 
may be more prompt and liberal treat- 
ment of claims. Experience has not 
shown that the cost of insurance in 
states having Monopolistic State Funds 
is on the whole any lower than the cost 
of similar insurance in competitive 
State Fund states and experience also 
seems to indicate that the administration 
of State Funds involves much red tape 
and great delay in the payment of 
claims to injured employees. 

There are, broadly speaking, three 
methods of insurance available under 
the competitive system for Workmen’s 
Compensation: First, the regularly 
constituted Stock Insurance Company 
with an invested capital and conducted 
for profit; Second, there is the general 
grouping of Mutuals and Reciprocals, 
conducted not for profit, but for the 
benefit of those individuals, firms and 

corporations who band themselves to- 
gether to obtain their protection, and 
third, there is the State Fund, if one is 
in existence. 


In a system of free competition be- 
tween these three methods, who can 
complain? 

' Competition keeps us on our toes. 
Without competition, lethargy results. 

What is the remedy for this agitation 
for Monopolistic State Insurance? I 
believe there are just two avenues open. 
One is by education of the people with 
respect to the facts I have mentioned 
and the other is encouragement of those 
kinds of insurance, which give the citi- 
zen relief in the form of reduced cost of 
insurance. This involves the encour- 
agement of all forms of Mutual and 
Reciprocal Insurance. 








K. E. MacIntyre 


P. B. Zimmerman 


Home Lighting Contest 
Si progress of the Home Lighting 


Contest was reported on at the 
business session on October 3 by P. B. 
Zimmerman, vice chairman, Lighting 
Educational Committee, and Kenneth 
MacIntyre, representative of the Society 
for Electrical Development. According 
to the report 3,681 communities are 
holding such contests. This figure in- 
cludes the majority of the communities 
over 1,000 who have an electric service 
avd a number under that population. 
Nearly two million Home Lighting 
Primers have been distributed to these 
communities. When plans for the cam- 
paign were formulated, it was estimated 
that a maximum of 1,500 communities 
would participate. The figure just 
quoted is over double that amount. A 
million primers was the highest expect- 
ation of the Committee and this too, 
has been doubled. 


One thousand cardboard model cut- 
outs were ordered and so far over 5,000 
are in use. This means that 5,000 
stores are displaying literature in their 
windows. Five hundred medals for 
prizes were purchased originally. Over 
2.000 will be used. About 200 sets of 
slides and charts are now in use. This 
means that thousands of lectures are be- 
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ing given to clubs and business organiz- 
ations. In addition, the committee film 
is being shown throughout the country. 

There is no doubt but that nearly 
every school child in the United States 
and Canada eligible for the contest, is 
fully aware of the movement. Three 
million children have been personally 
handed announcement folders and reg- 
istration cards. 


Regulatory Legislation and 


Uniform Ordinance 
Address of R. W. E. Moore 


HE need of the 
industry for a 
uniform ins pec- 
tion ordinance in 
all cities where an 
ordinance is in ef- 
fect or is proposed 
was presented to 
the convention at 
its first session by 
R. W. E. Moore, 
Casualty and Fire 





Prevention Com- aoe oa 
mittee, Electrical » We & Sueere 
Manufacturers’ Council. Mr. Moore 


brought forward for the consideration 
of the members of the A. E. I., a model 
ordinance which had been prepared by 
the Electrical Manufacturers’ Council. 
In his talk he cited the difficulties 
manufacturers and also those contract- 
ors who do work in varying localites 
experience from conflicting rules and 
regulations in different cities. Many 
cities which have inspection ordinances 
have written into them the National 
Electrical Code but, as Mr. Moore 
pointed out, any revision of the Code 
makes these ordinances obsolete. 
Preparation of a uniform ordinance, 
he said, seemed to the Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Council the best way to an- 
swer this problem, provided the ordi- 
nance recognize the National Electrical 
Code and remain up-to-date without re- 
vision from year to year no matter how 
often the Code itself was revised. The 
ordinance drawn up by the manufactur- 
ers has no rules written into it at all but 
has one section that provides that all 
installations be in conformity with the 
most approved methods and that the 
National Electrical Code shall be ac- 
cepted as the most approved method. 
Since there is a great tendency, now, 
to enact ordinances or revise them, es- 
tablishing State Commissions, and en- 
acting statutes for the safety of life and 
property in electrical installations, Mr. 
Moore said in presenting the model or- 








dinance, it is to the interest of the elec- 
trical industry, not to try to obstruct or 
stop the movement, but to guide it. 

The discussion after Mr. Moore’s ad- 
dress showed that the convention was in 
favor of a uniform ordinance and it was 
recommended by the delegates that the 
Executive Committee confer with repre- 
sentatives of the Electrical Manufactur- 
ers’ Council in order to revise the pro- 
posed model ordinance to better meet 
the needs of both manufacturers and 
contractors. 





Evening Classes 


HE innovation 

of conducting 
evening classes on 
subjects of speci- 
fic interest to con- 
tractor-dealers 
met with signal 
success. Attend- 
ance at the classes, 
which developed 
actually into 
round - table dis- 
cussions of the 
topics, was large 
and though the meetings had been 
scheduled to last only an hour, in each 
case the discussion continued long past 
the time set. 

The first class was held on Tuesday 
evening, the subject being “Financing, 
Credits and Collecting.” It was con- 
ducted by R. J. Greil, of the Commer- 
cial Investment Trust, Inc., New York 
City, who explained the time payment 
plan for house wiring which the in- 
vestment company had worked out with 
the assistance of the staff of the Asso- 
ciation. Its advantages, he said, con- 
sisted of enabling the contractor to 
handle a large volume of business with- 
out tieing up too much capital. 

On the follow- 
ing night the class 
was devoted to 
“Buying, Stocking 
and Selling,” and 
was conducted by 
M. C. Turpin and 
J. A. Clark, of 
the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany. Mr. Turpin 
said that, far from 
the impression 
current in some quarters, it was not the 
policy of the farseeing manufacturers 
to overload the dealer. However, it was 
reasonable for the manufacturer to ex- 





R. J. Griel 





M. C. Turpin 


es 


pect his dealer to take adequate car 
of what should be the normal demand 
for electrical merchandise in his tery}. 
tory. He pointed out to the fact that 
every home is a potential market for 
$560 worth of electrical merchandise 
whereas the average per home is only 
around $80. Mr. Clark’s paper is pre. 
sented elsewhere in this issue. 

Owing to the early adjournment of 
the convention the class on “Code Prob. 
lems of the Contractor,” conducted by 
A. Penn Denton, was advanced to Fri- 
day afternoon. This was one of the 
most enthusiastic meetings held during 
the convention and Mr. Denton will re. 
port on the developments later. 





The Red Seal Plan 
Address of William L. Goodwin 


NE of the 

most interest- 
ing features of the 
opening session 
was the presenta- 
tion by W. L. 
Goodwin of the 
Red Seal Plan 
which is part of 
the activities of 
the Society for 





Electrical Devel- 

opment. 

The Red Seal W. L. Goodwin 
is the symbol of 

adequacy which, according to Mr. 


Goodwin, refers to the number of con- 
venience outlets, switches, wall brack- 
ets, ceiling outlets, circuits and sizes of 
feeders. 

The idea is built around a ten-pointed 
red seal which is placed on houses that 
measure up to the predetermined stand- 
ard. Because of differing degrees of 
local electrical progress each locality 
may set its own standard. It is essen- 
tial, however, that the National Electri- 
cal Code be recognized and used in 
every locality before permission to use 
the plan may be secured. 

The seal is copyrighted and license to 
use may be secured by local electrical 
leagues under what is known as a Form 
A License. Contractors may secure 
Form B licenses 

Red Seal specifications run for one 
year only in order that there may be a 
progressive development of standards. 

The plan is offered as one way in 
which the contractor may sell quality 
jobs without fear of cheap competition. 
Any one can install a Red Seal job, but 
the job must measure up before it will 
be certified. 
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Managing the Motor Repair Shop’ 


By GEORGE P. SVENDSON 


Boustead Electric and Manufacturing Company, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 





George P. Svendson 


N LATE years the use of electrical 

power equipment has grown by 
leaps and bounds and the old type of 
motor repair shop has found itself un- 
able to take care of the increased busi- 
ness. This has_ resulted in a great 
many establishments devoting a sub- 
stantial part of their efforts. to such 
work. 


By its very nature the volume of mo- 
tor repair business is a very uncertain 
quantity and the first big problem of 
management is to decide how to take 
care of these ups and downs of volume. 
They are not seasonable to any great 
extent, nor can they be based on past 
performance since they originate in ac- 
cident, misfortune and _ carelessness, 
which have no rule or law to govern 
except the law of averages. This law 
of averages will only help when the ter- 
ritory served is increased and _ this 
points to one way of carrying on an 
exclusive motor repair shop business, 
namely, to go after it in a big way and 
cover a large territory geographically. 
In the past this was feasible, but the 
rapid growth of electrical power appli- 
cations, - previously mentioned, has 
brought the local shop to the front. 
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Prompt and efficient service is the 
foundation of a successful repair shop 
and with a widely fluctuating volume 
of business such service cannot be main- 
tained without a working force and 
equipment based on practically the 
peak load. 

If conditions are right a wide ter- 
ritory and the law of averages will 
solve this problem by smoothing out 
the peaks, but such ideal conditions are 
rare and we must look for some other 
means to give the prompt service de- 
manded. It is nothing unusual to have 
a quiet shop with about 10 per cent. 
of the force on active repair work 
change over night to a crowded condi- 
tion with everyone working at top ca- 
pacity and putting in extra hours. 


Business for a Specialist 


At first thought it would seem that 
an ideal combination would be to oper- 
ate the motor repair shop in connection 
with the regular electric contracting 
business. A careful analysis of such 
a combination shows it to be a poor 
one at its best. 

In the first place the men required 
for the two classes of work need en- 
tirely different training. Your shop 
mechanic usually makes a poor wire- 
man and the average journeyman is lost 
on the simplest rewinding job. There- 
fore any attempt to interchange the men 
is bound to result in inefficiency and 
high costs unless one has the rare luck 
to get a group of men equally well 
versed in both lines. There is also the 
possibility of peak demand in both de- 
partments at once. 

Training Required 

In the office likewise the training re- 
quired is different. The repair shop 
man must be trained along more strictly 
engineering lines and be well up on 
electrical and machine design as well 
as shop production methods. 

One of the best solutions of this var- 
iable volume problem is to take up the 
rebuilding of used apparatus. In this 
way an organization can be maintained 
to give peak repair service at all times 
and when the repair work drops off 
this same shop crew and equipment can 
be used for overhauling and rewinding 
used machines. Likewise in the office 


the switch can be made smoothly and 
efficiently. There is engineering work 
in remodeling or changing the design 
of old machites; there are stock lists 
and advertising to be looked after and 
the selling and rental of this equipment 
is highly profitable. 

Let us briefly consider some of the 
more important points of general busi- 
ness principles as they apply to this. 

One of the most important of these 
is accounting. To run a motor repair 
shop without an adequate accounting 
system is simply courting disaster and 
a system along the lines of the Stand- 
ard Accounting System should be in- 
stalled by all means. In small shops 
this can be almost used as it is, but in 
larger shops there will probably be 
more subdivision of accounts. The 
“Cost of Sales” scheme should be car- 
ried out with its perpetual inventory 
feature, as this makes possible a 
monthly financial statement based on 
facts that is invaluable in securing loans 
from your banker for discounting bills 
or for swinging some large job or some 
special bargain in used apparatus. 


Accounting System Invaluable 

Above all things use the accounting 
system after it is installed. There is 
nothing like making monthly and 
yearly comparisons of sales and gross 
and net profits as well as departmental 
comparisons. It shows the leaks and 
indicates where and when to put on 
special effort. 

Many interesting and sometimes 
startling facts can be discovered by 
comparing various monthly or yearly 


totals. For example, shop overhead 
compared to total productive man 
hours. General office overhead com- 


pared to number of sale tickets put 
through. Store room expense com- 
pared to number of items handled, etc. 

In the repair business practically all 
the work is done on a time and mate- 
rial basis so it is absolutely essential 
that overhead be properly charged to 
each job and a good accounting system 
is the first step to secure this result. In 
an article previously published in The 
Electragist the writer discussed some of 
the problems of distributing overhead. 

One important point often overlooked 
by repair shop men is the proper basis 
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of figuring allowances on old apparatus 
when taken in trade for new or rebuilt 


machines. Quite frequently the allow- 
ance is practically as much as the sale 
price of the machine when it is again 
resold. This means two sales with one 
profit and a corresponding decrease in 
turnover. It was just such an error 
that proved the undoing of so many 
automobile dealers throughout — the 
The allowance should be 
such that when the rebuilt machine is 
sold it will carry a suitable profit. 

If an accurate account is to be kept 
of the profit on rebuilt machines it is 
essential that some system be installed 
to keep tab on the value of such stock. 
One of the best schemes is to use an in- 
dividual stock card for each machine, 
giving its complete technical descrip- 
tion and its trade-in or cash purchase 
In addition the cost of rebuild- 
ing should be shown. In this way an 
exact inventory record is always avail- 
able and the cost value of the rebuilt 
apparatus can be accurately determined. 


country. 


value. 


Odd-Hour Work 

Where used machines are rebuilt by 
a repair crew in odd hours between 
jobs it is advisable to carry the cost 
of rebuilding into the inventory with- 
out overhead added. Experience will 
usually show that rebuilding in this 
manner will cost appreciably more than 
where the work can be put through on 
a steady productive basis. The total 
overhead can be charged to the repair 
work which is proper as without the 
rebuilding work the overhead would 
not only be as much but actually more 
by the amount of idle time between 
jobs. Of course where the rebuilding 
is the main issue and repairs are inci- 
dental the above would not apply. 

Another important feature of the mo- 
tor repair shop is the maintenance of 
proper stocks of material and finished 
merchandise. We find very few jobbers 
that carry any stock of material such as 
required by the repair shop. This 
means that the repair man must main- 
tain his own stocks and as the service 
he renders depends vitally on this stock 
it is very important that it is kept up. 
One of the best methods of doing this 
is using a perpetual card inventory. 

A Successful Stock System 

Now here is the secret of the success 
of a stock card system for a small re- 
pair shop, especially where practically 
every job must be costed on account of 
time and material billing. First, put 
all material in a locked stock room with 
one boy or man in charge and respon- 





sible. Material is only issued on requi- 
sition, using a small slip having place 
to check deduction from stock and 
charging to job. The stock card should 
also be a price card so in one opera- 
tion the stock man deducts the quan- 
tity from stock and gets the cost price 
on the requisition slip. The slip next 
goes to the office to be filed in the job 
envelope or posted to the job ticket. 
The usual objection to the stock card 
is on the grounds of extra work and 
extra help, but if the old system is ana- 
lyzed it will be seen that the same or 
more work is being performed and with 
less efficiency. In our old system the 
shop men laboriously recorded mate- 
rial that is now quickly and accurately 
done by the stockman. In the old way 
a clerk priced a mixed list in a slow 
and in efficient manner. Now the stock- 
man gets the price instantly from a 
ready card and at the same time with 
little extra effort strikes a new balance. 
Instead of a large number of stock 
clerks, so to speak, each working a few 
minutes a day, we have only one who 
works efficiently. Where the stock man 
would not be kept busy all day with 
stock work he can fill in by cutting in- 
sulation, making brushes or doing other 
odd jobs. In a real small shop of two 
or three men one can devote part of his 
time to stock records. 
Small Items 


One other bugbear of the perpetual 
card system is the matter of small 
items of material with low value. such 
as soldering paste, solder, paint, glue, 
etc., doled out in almost immeasurable 
quantities. These can be handled very 
easily on a budget basis. They are is- 
sued to the shop in standard quantities 
and so taken care of on the cards, being 
charged to “Budget Material.” The 
foreman then makes an estimate of bud- 
get material used on each job and 
charges it to the job in a lump sum. 

Finally to get the stockman’s time 
charged to the job add a charge to the 
material on a cost per item basis. 

Such a card system is invaluable to 
the repair shop, as it prevents running 
out of important items, keeps stock in- 
vestment to a minimum, boosts turn- 
over, makes it possible to buy more 
intelligently and forms an up to the 
minute cost record of material used. 

Service is a word that has been very 
much abused in business, but if there 
ever was a business where service was 
spelled in capitals and meant every- 
thing that has ever been connected with 
the word that business is the motor re- 






te 


pair business. When an important mo. 
tor breaks down its owner wants it back 
in operation with the least possible de. 
lay. Alibis about lack of men or ma. 
terial do not interest him. If the ma. 
chine is important enough he is will. 
ing to spend money for overtime work 
or for making up special parts that 
could be bought much cheaper from 
distant factories; in fact, everything 
that will save time is acceptable with. 
out a great deal of regard to cost. The 
shop that maintains the men and equip. 
ment and material stocks to take care 
of this class of customer promptly and 
efficiently does not have to worry 
about price cutting competition. 
Real Service 

This service must not only be top 
notch as to speed, but also as to qual- 
ity of material and workmanship. The 
material should only be the best of its 
respective kind. It is poor economy to 
try and save a few pennies per yard or 
pound of material when such saving 
may cause a break down on a job 
where the labor and overhead involved 
is many times the total cost of mate- 
rial used. 

Since repair work is an expensive 
proposition at its best in comparison 
with the original cost of apparatus, 
everything possible within reason 
should be done to reduce costs. The 
liberal use of labor-saving machinery 
is one of the best means to offset the 
high labor charge and at the same time 
make better service possible. Wherever 
possible the original factory methods 
should be duplicated. Of course the 
repair shop cannot duplicate the spe- 
cial tools and jigs used for factory 
mass production, but many quickly ad- 
justable labor-saving devices can be in- 
stalled and will pay big dividends on 
the investment. In addition to the 
equipment used for the actual work, 
there is the item of suitable forms to 
record the progress of the work 


through the shop. 


Efficient Forms 

There is no limit to the number of 
forms that can be evolved for any par- 
ticular business so before adopting any 
new ones two simple questions should 
be asked: first, will there be any sav- 
ing in time or effort in the execution 
of orders; second, will the new form 
make a worth while addition to the 
temporary or permanent records of the 
business? If a form does not save any 
time or effort or has no use as a rec- 
ord it has no place in a business. 
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Running the Big Job 


By O. F. WADLEIGH 


Sanborn Electric Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AD THE majority of our larger oper- 
ations are not in our home city, 
but are at a distance of from fifty to 
five hundred miles or more, our 
methods of conducting our operations 
may be somewhat at a variance from 
those used by some of you present. As 
we do not operate through branch 
offices, but from the home office ex- 
clusively it is necessary that every 
minute detail be settled in advance in- 
sofar as possible, thus avoiding expen- 
sive delays on the job. 

I have divided our problem into three 
general divisions, to wit: “Legal,” 
“Technical” and “Financial” and I 
shall proceed to discuss the topic un- 
der these three headings. 


Legal Aspects 


As one of my associates has so truly 
pointed out, the first important thing 
to be done is to get the job. Therefore, 
I shall start with the assumption that 
the job has been “got” and I sincerely 
hope through the use of the Manual of 
Estimating which Mr. Abbot so earnest- 
ly and properly advocates. 

The legal part of the operation will 
consist of the contract proper, the spec- 
ifications, the filing of the various ap- 
plications for inspection and the com- 
pliance with local ordinances as to 
licenses, permits, etc. 

The clarity of the contract should be 
especially watched to see that the agreed 
price is correct, the terms of payment 
specified and strike clauses included. 
Completion dates should be noted with 
care. Waiver of lien rights are some- 
times inserted. The point is to be sure 
the contract is fair and that you do not 
sign away your rights. 

The specifications should be ex- 
amined carefully to see if they are the 
same ones you had when you figured 
the job; that all the pages are present 
and that the “general conditions” are 
actually attached. You know that “gen- 
eral conditions” are sometimes just 
mentioned and they may contain some 
awkward clauses, that is, awkward if 
you sign up before you read them. It 
is not a bad idea to initial each page 
of the specifications. Any uncertain- 
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ties such as the many “as directeds,” 
‘as the architect may select,” etc., 
should be given careful consideration. 
After the names are all on the dotted 
line comes the filing of the application 
for inspection. Some cities and states 
require a master electrician’s license, or 
a professional engineer’s license. All 
such ordinances and laws should be 
complied with as early as possible. 
This, in brief, covers the more impor- 
tant points from a legal standpoint. 


Technical Aspects 

The technical side of the operation 
consists of preparing the plans, provi- 
sion of tools and equipment, provision 
of materials, organization of the work- 
ing force and inspection by the con- 
tractor’s engineer in charge of the oper- 
ation. It has not taken much time or 
effort to say these last few words, but 
my, what a lot of hard work they rep- 
resent. 

Plans. We believe in and follow the 
practice of making our own plans, no 
matter how complete the plans furnished 
by the architect or engineer. Our rea- 
sons for following this practice, we be- 


lieve, are sound and productive. In 
making these plans we become inti- 
mately acquainted with the job in all 
its details, not only from the electrical 
standpoint, but also from the structural 
standpoint. We learn more about the 
physical conditions to be encountered 
than we could possibly learn by inspec- 
tion because we actually do the elec- 
trical work, through visualization, from 
start to finish. In this way we avoid 
many costly errors and delays. We are 
enabled to prepare plans using sym- 
bols and notes with which our men are 
familiar, thus tending to reduce labor 
costs. 


Plans Are Mechanical. 

In making these plans we strive to 
make them mechanical rather than dia- 
grametric, to amplify with notes, dia- 
grams, dimensions and _ instructions, 
thus relieving the man on the job of 
the time consuming task of trying to 
figure out what to do and how to do it. 
In other words, we try to fix things so 
that all the man has to do is install the 
work with the least delay. 

I could talk an hour on the subject 
of plans, but I believe I have sufficient- 
ly indicated our ideas and practice. 

Tools. After the plans are under 
way the consideration of tools and ma- 
terial is the next step. There is not 
much I can say about tools that is of 
any interest except that we never seem 
to have any on hand no matter how 
many we buy. We have standardized 
on certain styles after much experience 
and discussion. About the only tools 
shipped from our toolroom are stocks 
and dies, vices, pipe benches, hickeys 
and later cable pulling tackle. We try 
not to go wild buying fancy tools. Many 
fancy tools are all right, but usually 
the amount of work involved does not 
warrant the investment. 

Material. We believe that, provid- 
ing the man on the job has the proper 
material at the proper time and definite 
plans and instructions as to the use of 
the material, he cannot fail to install 
the work efficiently. Of course the per- 
sonal equation will modify this state- 
ment, but I am assuming that the man 
has been carefully chosen. Therefore, 
in order that the man may not be di- 
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FROM—. 


By 


MERE STATE WHAT & & OF WHAT ExPREeS 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS AND SUPPLY DEALERS 
ELECTRIC AND GAS CHANDELIERS 
INDIANAPOLIS 


SENTINEL PRINTING CO OCT 1888 ROOe 





INVOICE OF MATERIAL 


pactnnnenan Be icsisiennnsischinueiiaaeaininianeiatii 


POINT SHIPPED FROM) 


— > FOR USE ON JOB No... 





Foreman will fill out one of these Invoices of Material FOR EACH shipment received and pin to it the freight expense bill, sign his name and mail to office at once. 











FOREMAN 











Form 


FOREMAN’'S REQUISITION 


pinrneneemnnenemnnesasitte 


The Sanborn Electric Co. : 


Indianapolis 


Job No 


USE TRADE HAME OF ARTICLE 
Ane OAORam 1F me BOeKe: 





amour 


Foreman nga here 





Use thie form for ordering material. Den't order ia letters 








"=? Foreman’s Material Transfer Notice 


The Sanborn Electric Co. 
Indianapolis 
I have taken the following material from Job No. 
and used the same on Job No. mma Please change office 
records accordingly 





USE TRADE NAME OF ARTICLE 
Ane OnOmam WF maCeROARY 








(Foreman so here) 


Cee this form when transferring material from one job to another job, 
or trom contract to extra order 











Foreman’s Special 


verted from his main object, installa- 
tion, we take the responsibility of pro- 
viding the materials. We know we are 
in a better position to do this as our 
engineering department has made the 
estimate and has made the plans and, 
therefore, knows the quality and quan- 
tities to be used. The man on the job 
whose time should be fully occupied 
with his problem of installation cannot 
be expected to efficiently select and 
order material. If he does attempt this, 
he will play safe and usually over order, 
which results in loss. 

In making up our estimates we care- 
fully take off, list and total all the 
material, even to the minor pieces such 
as lock nuts, bushings and studs. Thus 
when we are awarded a contract, we 
have a material list already to use. Of 
course this is revised just as soon as 





Forms For Material 


the final working plans are completed, 
but it is sufficient to place initial orders. 

The material of course is not all pur- 
chased immediately. We go over the 
building schedule carefully and decide 
on tentative dates for delivery. Conduit 
is ordered in carload lots, keeping in 
mind to get the various sizes on the 
site with some regard to the time they 
will be used. Outlet boxes, conduit 
fittings’ and all roughing material, 
switchboards, panels, cabinets, finish- 
ing material, etc., wire and cables, all 
are kept flowing to the job in proper 
sequence, quantities, quality and de- 
sign to comply with the requirements. 
All of this is attended to at the home 
office. Schedules and instructions are 
furnished to the man in charge telling 
him what is being shipped and how it 
is to be used. 





Take for example wire and cables, 
The length of feeders is predetermined 
and they are ordered shipped on marked 
reels. The marking of these reels js 
determined from a carefully prepared 
schedule, the result being that when 
cable pulling is commenced the man 
in charge knows on just what reels any 
particular feeder or section of feeder 
is to be found and does not have to 
measure, figure and scheme out how to 
use the cables he has on hand. 

Naturally there is certain minor 
material or material due to unforseen 
conditions which is requisitioned from 
us by the man in charge. Such material, 
however, is a very small percentage of 
the whole. 


System of Ordering 

In the office the material is ordered 
from carefully prepared data sheets 
and records are kept of all shipments. 
Thus, when the job begins to call for 
more than is scheduled we can quickly 
check up and determine whether the 
cause is due to an error in estimating 
(and errors have been made) or in 
ordering or shipping. As each shipment 
arrives on the job a receival is sent 
in to the office, thus enabling us to check 
invoices and assuring us that the ma- 
terial has been provided. 

Foreman’s material invoices, fore- 
man’s material requisitions and fore- 
man’s material transfers (Fig. 1) are 
special forms provided for the use of 
the man on the job to notify us of ma- 
terial received, material required. or 
material used on some other work other 
than the contract. We instruct the men 
to use these forms rather than to em- 
body the information in letter form. 

Organization. Our usual practice is 
to send the man who is to have charge 
of the work, from Indianapolis, a man 
whom we know and who is familiar with 
our methods. Occasionally, when good 
labor is scarce we will send a second 
man. The working force is recruited by 
the man in charge. About the only 
thing we have to do in this respect is to 
see that the gang does not get too large 
or top-heavy and that good results are 
obtained. After all, it is the figures on 
the book that count. If costs begin to 
run up, we check up the number of men 
and usually have some pertinent sug- 
gestions that are not always pleasing 
to the general contractor, whose con- 
stant cry is always for more men so 
he can pour his concrete fifteen minutes 
after the last form is in place. 

Right here I want to state that one 
of the biggest arguments we have on 
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every job hinges around the number 
of men used on slab work. The general 
contractor finishes his form work and 
wants to start pouring immediately with 
apparently no regard for the electrical 
contractor. We are expected to get the 
pipe in during the night, or use a man 
for every foot of pipe, or to use any 
methods we can, so long as we do not 
consume any time. We take a very 
defnite stand on this point early in 
the game. and insist on sufficient time to 
install our work efficiently and pro- 
perly and without over time unless 
we are reimbursed for the excess time. 
If every one of you here would stand 
pat on this point and not be stampeded 
we would all command more respect 
and receive more consideration for our 
right, the right of sufficient time to in- 
stall our work correctly and efficiently. 


Progress Reports 

Each week the foreman turns in a 
report to the office showing total hours 
work (Fig. 2) on each branch of the 
job, the amount of material installed 
and remarks as to the progress made 
during the week. From these and the 
daily time records we compile cost rec- 
ords and graphic charts which keep us 
pretty well informed as to progress. 

Once a month or oftener, as the con- 
ditions of the job require, the office en- 
gineer who has the particular work in 
charge visits the job to check up. When 
everything is running smoothly this is 
a matter of general inspection and ob- 
servation. Any bothersome details that 
may have presented themselves since 
the last visit are threshed out and 
settled. Physical progress is checked 
against the progress records kept in 
the office. Materials are checked up, 
subsequent operations are planned and 
in general everything is ironed out for 
the next period. Occasionally it is neces- 
sary to take drastic steps, if conditions 
require it. On the final trips the work 
is combed carefully and checked against 
the plans and specifications prepara- 
tory for final inspection and acceptance. 


Financial Aspects 

Last but not least by any manner of 
means is the financial side of the trans- 
action consisting of the records and 
collections. 

The cost records of our jobs are kept 
on special forms in a separate loose- 
leaf book. These forms are so arranged 
that the costs are kept and totaled under 
the same headings that are used in the 
estimate, thus making it possible to see 
just where we stand at any time com- 
pared with the estimate. 


The subject of cost keeping is too 
involved to be gone into at this time, 
and so I shall not attempt to do so. 
However, we endeavor to know, as I 
have said, just how the costs are run- 
ning as compared with the estimates 
and so forestall possible losses. 

Once a month applications for pay- 
ment on account is made. As this duty 
falls on me, I have made quite a study 
of the subject and can assure you it is 
of considerable more interest than it 
might seem. If care is used in ordering 
material so as to have it on the job at 


spective proportions of the total con- 
tract amount. Each month we bill the 
percentage completed of each of these 
divisions. This makes it easy for the 
architect or owners’ engineer to check 
our application and owing to the fact 
that the application is always made 
out in a logical method and is in cold 
figures, he is more inclined to pass it 
as it stands than to argue over the mat- 
ter. Each monthly application shows 
the total contract, value of work com- 
pleted, amount retained, previous pay- 
ments and amount due. In this way our 
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the right time, and if your cost records 
are correctly kept, it is possible to cut 
down the amount of money tied up in a 
job to a very small amount and some- 
times under favorable circumstances to 
have no investment at all during the 
greater part of the job except the money 
paid out during the current month. Of 
course, as the job nears completion, the 
ten to twenty per cent retained and the 
fact that the owners tend to tighten up 
towards the end of the job, the unpaid 
balance will be larger than at first. 
On larger work we divide the job 
into several natural divisions, such as 
conduit work, wire and cables, switch- 
boards panels and finish, special appar- 
atus, etc. To each of these divisions we 
assign a value representing their re- 


accounting department can see to it 
that collections are made promptly. 

I fuily realize that perhaps I have 
said nothing that is new or novel to 
any of you, but I trust that you have 
been benefited by hearing some of the 
things which have proved themselves of 
experience to have been beneficial to 
us in performing our large operations. 
I myself have benefited by the fact that 
I have been compeled to think over 
again and put on paper in a logical 
way our system which has proved to us 
again and again to be successful. We 
have found by experience that when 
things go wrong it is not due to a lack 
of system but a failure on our part to 
conform with the system in all its de- 
tails. 
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Handling the Big Job in a Big Way 


HE biggest thing 


a large 


to my mind, about 
piece of electrical con- 
struction an industrial 
plant for example, is that the funda- 
mental aspects of it are not electrical 
at all. They may be industrial engineer- 
ing. or factory planning, or something 


work, say, in 


else. but they are only very incidentally 
electrical, inasmuch as electricity serves 
as a ready medium for accomplishing 
the desired ends. 

Some knowledge of electricity and 
how to use it therefore is really only 
the A, B, C of mental equipment with 
which a person should be possessed who 
would really attack the big construction 
problem with a view to making a 
marked contribution to the work and 
perhaps leave a few discernible foot- 
prints on the sands of time. 

Almost building that is de- 
signed is planned for human occupancy 
of one kind or another. It is usually 
necessary to put a great many other 
things besides human beings into the 
buildings and these are generally to 


every 


assist the humans in their occupations, 
These other 
things may be desks, furniture, machines 
or what not, they all play some part in 
helping the human to do what he has 
to do or wants to do in the building. 

As our civilization has advanced, it 
has developed that our modern human 
is much more choice as to how he does 
than of old, and 
electricity has become more and more 
a very useful medium to help him do 
things more easily or more of them in 
the same time. 

The Electragist’s Job 

The electragist has a big job to do, 
one that will take all his powers, but 
I think he can have a mighty good time 
in the process. 

These buildings that are designed for 
human occupancy, are also designed 
by humans; human beings who gener- 
ally are not supermen, but just regular 
folks who have limitations in conceiv- 
ing of the finished whole, while as yet 
there is none of it. When these plans 
reach the hands of the electragist, they 
may say very different things to him 
depending on the size and nature of the 


recreations or comforts. 


his various stunts 
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particular electragist who receives them. 

The electragist I would like to talk 
about will react very differently from 
the electragist I would prefer to pass 
over. The latter will see on the plans 
certain electrical notations and mark- 
ings and being a skillful and business 
like person will quickly run his rota- 
meter over the plans and apply his 
counter and in a jiffy will be able to 
tell the world how many dollars it will 
cost to make an electrical installation 
in accordance with- plans and speci- 
fications—and that’s all he can tell the 
world. 

The other electragist, the one I would 
really like to talk about, will be able 
to do all that the first one can do, but 
also the plans will talk to him, or rather 
he will make the plans talk. The plans 
will say to him, now this building is 
designed to accommodate factory em- 
ployees and machines for the manu- 
facture of automobiles, automobiles in 
their entirety from forgings to finished 
cars. Or, felt hats perhaps, from the 
rough felt to the finished hat, ready to 
put on. In either case a train of thought 


will have been started that has to dit 
with the particular occupancy of th 
building. Every line that is shown 
the plans, every figure, will be inte. 
preted in the light of that one central § 
thought, “What are the human beinx§ 
who are going into this building going 
to do there, and how can the electrical | 
work best help them to do it?” Th 
plans themselves are at best only one © 
set of human being’s interpretations of & 
the needs 
electrically. As such they make a very} 
interesting document, and just as some 
books are well conceived and finely ex. 


pressed, so are some plans, while others f 


are conspicuously faulty. 

Engineering is so many things nowa. 
days that I believe it might embrace 
a corner for the electragist, and I for 
one would wish him to be a good bit 
of an engineer and at the very least, 
I insist that he be a good applicationis. 
As such I think he has a big part to play 
in the general scheme of things. _ 

In reviewing and studying a set of 
plans prepared by another he should 
be able to get in tune with the author, 
know his language, guess at his thoughts 
in doing thus and so, and test his re- 
sults and agree or disagree with him as 
to whether the best means have been 
employed to accomplish the various re. 
sults sought. When this electragist has 
completed his review of the plans he 
ought to be pretty well primed to talk 
the plans, not electrically so much, but 
in terms of the occupancy functions of 
the building and how well the electric 
layout serves this purpose. 


Occupancy Densities 


In any building designed for human 
occupancy there are certain limits to 
the density at which it may be so occu- 
pied and since the electrical installation 
is so intimately related to the occupancy 
needs it follows at once that these limi- 
tations may be translated into electrical 
requirements or may be expressed elec- 
trically. This is true, no matter what 
the nature of the occupancy, only the 
limits will be different for different 
occupancies. These differences, by the 
way, do not cover anything like the wide 
range of values that might be expected 
from a casual consideration. 


Nove 


of the building expressed 
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Occupancy densities may best be ex- 
pressed electrically in terms of watts 
per square foot of floor area. If great 
refinement is desired this may be sub- 
divided to show figures for the actively 
occupied areas and figures for the serv- 
ing or artery areas such as aisles, walls, 
toilets, etc. It is interesting to note, in 
passing, what a large proportion the 
latter really are of the whole. For ex- 
ample, it is seldom possible to design 
a building so as to make the active area 
greater than 70 percent of the whole, be 
ita machine shop or office building. In 
other words, the space given up to 
elevators, halls, stairways, toilets, etc. 
is a very considerable part of the whole. 
In a way, the ratio of useful area or 
rentable area to area as a whole is a 
measure of the efficiency of the building 
as an investment. 

Electrical densities may be subdi- 
vided into light and power requirements, 
this latter subdivision being, of course, 
more important for the industrial plant 
than for the office building or residen- 
tial building, although the office build- 
ing is becoming more and more a large 
power user, likewise the home. 


Load Factor 

Focussing attention, for the moment, 
on the industrial plant where the light 
and power requirements may be con- 
sidered separately, each may be ex- 
pressed in terms of watts per square 
foot of total floor area. And each will 
have two values for any particular 
plant. That is, there will be a value 
for wired or connected density and a 
value for instantaneous or, working 
density. The ratio of these two values 
is sometimes called the “load factor.” 
This load factor has an important bear- 
ing on the design of generating plant, 
or service feeders and the internal 
feeder system. The ultimate branch 
work on the other hand, is dependent 
more on the wired or connected density 
and this likewise affects the size of panel 
hoards for termination of branch cir- 
cuits, The principle of load factor, 
however, is sometimes also applicable 
for the branch circuit design in this way. 
In laying out a floor area for branch 
circuit work it may not be known in 
advance just what specific locations each 
and every unit to be supplied with cur- 
rent will occupy. However, the probable 
number of total circuits ultimately re- 
quired may be known and these must 
be made available for use in any quarter 
of the floor. This may be accomplished 
by means of a system of trunk conduits 
for home runs or interconnections, con- 
duits large enough to contain two, three 


or four circuits each. Not every spot on 
the floor will require the full density and 
so it will be safe to provide something 
less than the full quota of circuits, pro- 
vided they are made available for use 
in any quarter of the space by means of 
adequate raceways. Here the principle 
of load factor or diversity factor has 
been employed, but has been applied 
to the raceways rather than to the cop- 
per as is the case with the feeders. 


The Diversity Factor 


This principle of load or diversity 
factor exhibits itself in every branch of 
engineering. For example, in New York 
City—Manhattan Island, every one has 
the privilege of crossing over to Brook- 
lyn whenever he or she pleases and vice 
versa. But it would be physically im- 
possible for everyone to do it at once. 
There wouldn’t be bridges, ferries or 
subways enough to carry them. In the 
same way in a telephone system of a 
number of exchanges, anyone in any 
exchange has the privilege of talking 
to anyone in any other exchange. If all 
exchanges but one should call the re- 
maining exchange at the same time they 
couldn’t be connected at once. 

The answer is they don’t, and be- 
cause they don’t it’s good engineering 
to provide only enough facilities to ac- 
commodate the loads due to average 
trafic conditions with a small margin 
to spare. 

Exactly the same reasoning applies 
to the design of electrical distributing 
systems within the large industrial plant 
and applies for both light and power. 
A 20 H. P. motor doesn’t take 20 H. P. 
worth of current from the mains just 
because it is a 20 H. P. motor. It only 
takes full current when it has 20 H. P. 
of work assigned to it to do, and only 
takes it while it is doing the work. And 
so in choosing feeders to carry a num- 
ber of such motors it is well to know 
the load cycle of each motor and when 
these cycles are known to be out of 
phase with each other to take advant- 
age of this in discounting the group 
feeders, to proper working limits. 


Economy in Designing 


Also in the matter of lighting panels 
every circuit provided in a panel is 
inherently capable of carrying 15 am- 
peres of current. But for a panel to 
supply a diversified floor area with 
lighting, not every circuit will be so 
simultaneously loaded and it would be 
extravagant to provide full capacity in 
the feeder. Here again a 20 circuit 


panel doesn't take 150 amperes on a 
three wire main because it is a 20 cir- 





cuit panel. It only does so if. and when 
the floor occupancy of space supplied 
demands that it shall, and it doesn't 
usually so demand. 


In reviewing a set of plans for esti- 
mating, or undertaking sales negotia- 
tions, or preparatory to starting con- 
struction operations, some such reason- 
ing and thoughts will run through the 
head of the last described electragist 
and he will feel that he has caught hold 
of the pulse of the job and knows some- 
thing of what it is all about. If the 
lighting feeders as laid out would carry 
a working load of say three watts per 
square foot of floor area he would 
first look up the question of length and 
drop and endeavor to justify the sizes 
in every way. Failing to find suf- 
ficient supporting reasons, and know- 
ing that 34 watt per square foot is 
usually ample for a pulling load in a 
lighting feeder supplying a diversified 
floor area, he will seek to find the 
proper manner in which to make use 
of the discovery, in redesign of feed- 
ers, assignment of more panels to same 
feeder, negotiation with engineer or 
owner, etc. 


Providing for Future Growth 


Often larger feeders are employed 
than necessary in order to provide for 
future growth, additional stories, or ex- 
tensions. Often in such cases other and 
better means may be provided for such 
future growth and without tying up 
investment in the meantime. Whatever 
the case may be, once the electragist has 
put himself on a talking basis with the 
planning engineer or owner, has allied 
himself with the owner to help accom- 
plish the ends sought, then by exerting 
himself as an electrical applicationist 
he can serve and incidentally find many 
ways to improve his own situation. 

There are many factors that might be 
cited as conspicuous talking points by 
means of which common ground may 
be established between owner and elec- 
tragist, but the ones chosen above and 
dwelt upon at some length will serve 
to indicate somewhat the manner of 
translating occupancy needs into elec- 
trical data. 

With the job underway the number 
of such points of contact should in- 
crease and the ground of common meet- 
ing become more and more fertile and 
green. 

The installation of electrical lighting 
and power systems in a large industrial 
plant is itself an industry and one that 
permits of the application of many of 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Retailing Radio at a Profit 


By R. M. KLEIN 
General Manager, F. A. D. Andrea Company, New York City 


Hf success of any industry is con- 

tingent on two factors—one is men 
and the other is material. The manu- 
facturers of turn, the 
jobbers and the dealers, have failed to 
recognize the magnitude of the business, 
and the necessity of putting it in charge 
ef proper men. That has, to a large 
extent. remedied by the manu- 
facturers: and the jobbers, in the past 
vear or so. have taken the radio depart- 
ments out of the hands of thirty-five 
er forty dollar a week men, and put 
men in of much higher caliber to take 
charge of those departments. And the 
retailers are fast coming to the same 
idea. 

Statistics that the rate at 
which the business is running, at the 
present time, is from two dollars and a 
half to three dollars per capita, which 


radio. and, in 


been 


indicate 


gives an idea of the business available 
in anv given locality. 

If we take a medium sized town of 
thirty thousand inhabitants, the 
rounding district which that town 
serves will probably bring the popula- 
tion up to a total of forty thousand. 
At two dollars and a half a head we 
have a hundred thousand dollars worth 
ef potential radio sales. That is cer- 
tainly of sufficient magnitude to war- 
rant a hundred thousand dollar style. 
and the radio dealer in that town should 
select a man for his radio department. 


sur- 


competent to cope with a proposition 
ef that nature. 

The type of radio sets, today, can 
be reughly put in four divisions. First 
is the Neutrodyne set, and second, the 
Superhetrodyne; and still 





R. M. Klein 


In selecting his types, I don’t think 
he can go wrong by sticking to nation- 
ally advertised and trademarked arti- 
cles. With the proper man in charge, 
and the proper selection of types of 
sets. it comes down to the basic and 
well understood methods of merchan- 
dising. 

You have competition in the music 
stores, though you, as Electragists, cer- 
tainly ought to get the major portion 


of radio business, because it is, mani. 
festly, an electrical proposition. Buy 
to get it, the Electragist must treat jt 
as a factor of considerable importance 
in his work, and a proper man put inf 
charge of it. 

In almost phonograph | stor § 
today you will see a very handsomely 
decorated booth, or compartment, with 
a radio set ready for operation. The 
phonograph dealer doesn’t wait for the 
prospect to come into his store. He ha: 
a list of every person to whom he has 
sold a phonograph since he has been 
in business, and he has a list of every. 
one to whom he has sold records. He 
solicits those people with a view of 
selling them a radio set. Few electrical 
stores go after the business in this way. 

The average price of a radio set 
today, will probably run around two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Now, a two 


any 


tis dieacnet 


hundred and fifty dollar set, with a | 


margin to the electragist of thirty-five 
per cent on the sale price, which means 
a gross profit of anywheres from eighty 
to a hundred dollars on each individual 
sale, certainly leaves room for broad 
and aggressive selling activity. It leaves 
a dealer a margin for local advertising 
in the newspapers—advertising, which, 
in my opinion, should be conducted on 
the basis of not a four or five inch ad 
every day in the week, but rather a 
twenty or thirty inch ad twice a week— 
or less, if the town is small, and the 
volume of business doesn’t justify it. 
You should aim, rather, at large space 

in the newspapers, and less often. 
Let the picture in the advertisement 
tell the story, and keep 





another division of the your matter separate. 
loud set. and a fourth Any manufacturer will 
division of the Regenera- Pointers for the Contractor-Dealer Handling Radio gladly furnish cuts and 
tive set. ) Put a good man in charge of the department. Pick a make of mats designed by ex- 

There was a time when instrument you believe in and feature it. perts, and copy, for car- 


a dealer could afford to 
carry in stock practically 
all of the leading makes 
ef sets. Today he cannot 
profitably by 
over two or 
three makes, and event- 
ually he will probably 
come down to handling 
but eme make. 


eperate 
handling 





Use your dealer-helps. 


Have a pleasingly decorated demonstration booth and a set 
always ready for operation. Use your list of regular customers 


as your first prospect list. 
Use big advertising space at intervals rather than small space 


daily. Don’t crowd your window displays. 
Don’t try to give service for nothing or at a loss. 
Pick spectacular means of demonstrating such as temporary 
lodge, country club and country dance installations. 


—R. M. KLEIN. 


rying on local advertis- 
ing. 

What applies to local 
advertising applies in a 
more or less general sense 
to window dressing. Prac- 
tically every window that 
I have seen, devoted to 
raido, was over dressed— 


too much in it. My con- 








*Abstracted from address presented at 24th Annual Convention, 


A. E. L, West Baden, Ind. 
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Multiplying Profits 
Through Increased Turnover 


Some Concrete Suggestions Simply Told Which Show How to Build Profits 
Through a Proper Control of Working Capital 


By JOHN A. CLARK 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


I. Budget All Sales, Purchases, In- 
ventory and Expense Quotas, and 
Maintain Accurate Records of these 
Elements Throughout the Year. 

Using past records as a guide, esti- 
mate the sales in each line by months 
for the next months or longer. 
the physical inventory on 
hand, estimate what the inventory must 
be at the beginning of each month in 
erder to handle the above sales volume 
which has been budgeted. From these 
two sets of estimates, namely monthly 
sales and inventory, lay out a schedule 
ef new buying for each of the next 
six months. Finally, make up an item- 
ized account of expense by months. Now 


six 
Knowing 


arrange a simple system for reporting 
the actual sales, purchases, inventories 
and expenses for each day, week and 
month. 

Regulate Future Purchases According 
to Past Sales. lf actual have 
fallen below estimated amounts, reduce 
future buying in line with stock require- 
ments. In case sales have exceeded ex- 


sa | es 


pectations, increase new buying. If cer- 
tain goods are slow movers, give them 
special attention. When this concen- 
trated effort indicates such goods are 
inherently slow moving. they should he 
estimated. 

Shift Sales Effort from One Line to 
Another as Demanded. If sales on any 
profitable line are shrinking, give this 
line special attention until it has been 
brought back to normal. Feature delin- 
quent merchandise in the windows. show 
cases, and at the front of the store: use 
the mailing list and newspapers in mak- 
ing a drive for greater sales. 

Develop Profitable Lines. When the 
dealer learns from these records which 
lines move fastest and return the great- 
est profits, he should concentrate upon 
these lines and develop them. Perhaps 
the adoption of a comprehensive system 
ef records as suggested above will show 


“Address presented at 24th Annual Convention. 
West Baden, Ind. 
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that not enough attention has been 
given to the more profitable lines. 


Quicken the Constantly 
keep in mind the aim to speed up turn- 


Turnover. 


over. Continue to scale down stocks and 
re-set stock limits until they are at min- 
imum practicable amounts. 


Regulate Expense According to Sales. 
Analyze the itemized expenses and de- 
termine where, if any, individual ex- 
penses are running out of line. Budget- 
ing and maintaining proper records 
show the progress of the business, take 
guess-work out of operations, and fur- 
nish a valuable guide in controlling 
sales, purchases and expenses. The sys- 
tem does not have to be complicated. 
Any system will suffice as long as it 
will show at all times how sales, stocks 
and expenses are running; how much 
to buy: how much cash on hand, etc. 





Il. Plan the Year’s Finances in 
Advance. 


When laying out the budget for the 
coming year, every merchant should 
figure on providing enough cash to pay 
all purchases within the discount 
period; to meet all expenses during the 
year; to cope with emergencies; to 
handle credit accounts and to supply 
reserves for incidentals, depreciation, 
losses, etc. As the year progresses, close 
check should be kept on the trend in 
finances and on variations in budget 
calculations. 

Always remember when running 
short of cash, to get it first out of stock, 
if possible, and second, out of the bank. 

Make a profit and loss statement the 
first of every month so that it may be 
observed how profits are running and 
whether or not the individual expense 
items are bearing the proper percent- 
age relationship to net sales. This study 
will reveal the leaks in business and the 
trend in various elements of the over- 
head. 


Ill. Maintain Minimum Merchan- 
dise Stocks. 

If the dealer is not already carrying 
small stocks. he should begin a new 
order of things by reducing inventories 
in each line to rock bottom. 

(a) Small Stocks Reduce Expenses. 
Without any special knowledge of mer- 
chandising, every dealer knows that mer- 
chandise on his shelves accumulates 
a burden of interest, insurance, rent, 
taxes, depreciation, shrinkage and obso- 
lesence. The smaller the amount of 
stock the dealer carries, the faster he 
sells it out and the smaller will be his 
expense of merchandising. 

We will say an electric merchant sells 
annually $1600 worth of a certain line 
which costs him $1000. His overhead 
expenses we will assume average 30 
per cent. Now suppose through the use 
of a higher rate of turnover he is able 
to reduce expenses 10 per cent, i. e., 10 
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per cent of 30 per cent. The effect of 


this reduction in cost will then be: 
BEFORE (30 PER CENT OVERHEAD) — 
PE CSD icinaworiescessewareaisees $1600 
MEE oviidveniciwemecac $1000 
Overhead 30% of $1600 ........ 480 
Investment in Merchandise ... ier 1480 
Annual Earnings ................... $ 120 


AFTER (27 PER CENT OVERHEAD) 
As before eaiictins er 


\aienhaeiertinaiihatenaeaele $1600 
ME. WOOD. acovicccweciacexaces $1000 
io ee | 432 
Investment in Merchandise . 1432 
Annual Earnings See oe ee $ 168 


This example shows that speeding up 
the dealer’s stock turnover, although 
apparently making only slight changes 
in expense totals has, in our example, 
expanded the net returns of the business 
from $120 to $168. When one con- 
siders that heat, light, rent, clerk sal- 
aries and many other items of overhead 
expenses are fixed, it becomes all the 
more important for the retailer to resort 
to the higher turnover policy. 

(b) Small Stocks Increase Working 
Capital. Using the above example, let 
us assume the dealer has been carrying 
an average inventory of $250 and that 
he decides to reduce his stocks to $100. 
That is to say, he is going to speed up 
his turnover from 4 to 10 times per 
year as will be noted from the follow- 
ing example: 











a AFTER _ 
Investment in original Mdse. .... $148 
Ree eee $120 
Investment in New Lines ........ $222 
Annual Profits in New Lines ..... $111 
Total Stock Investment .......... $370 
Aggregate Annual Profit, All Lines $231 











These figures prove that speeding up 
the annual turnover from 4 to 10 times, 
and investing the surplus capital in ad- 
ditional lines yielding the same per- 
centage profit, actually expands the 
dealer’s net dollar earnings to almost 
twice his original inceme. 


Furthermore, if the new plan enables 
the dealer to take his cash discount on 
all bills, a thing he has probably not 
been able to do before, then, in a year’s 
time, cash discount earned will increase 
his profits as follows: 


Annual Sales Cost .............¢. $1000 
Cash Discount on original Mer- 

GEE Sb cricwewcsanadaevernees $ 20 
Profit on original Merchandise.... 120 
Profit on Additional Lines......... 111 
Aggregate Net Earnings........... $251 


If we go back to (2) and take into 
account the fact that the higher rate 
turnover would reduce expenses 10 per 
cent, then the additional saving of 
(10%x30%) 3 per cent. of $1,600, or 
$48, would naturally be added to earn- 
ings. That is. the new plan of speed- 
ing up the turnover, through reduced 





BEFORE 
Value of sales = $400 
Sales at cost = $250 
Overhead 30% of $400 = 120 
Investment $370 


Money released $370—$148 = $222 





ee eee ee eee seer e ee eeeseeeeeeeeeseeesese 





In the above example, the dealer, 
when maintaining stocks to the amount 
of $250 had an average of $370 tied up 
in goods compared with $148, or $222 
less when stocking only $100 in mer- 
chandise at a time. That is to say, in the 
second example the dealer had $222 in 
surplus funds (not tied up in stock) 
which he could use in promoting addi- 
tional lines in his business. Let us say, 
with this additional working capital, he 
takes on a new line of electrical goods 
or else gives intensive sales effort to 
certain lines he has not been promoting. 
If these additional activities net 5 per 
cent profit, the dealer's profits will be: 

BEFORE 


Investment in original Merchandise $370 





a aS eee $120 
Investment in New Lines ........ —- 
Annual Profits in New Lines .... — 
Total Stock Investment .......... $376 
PRE UNE eddie cudisvoivecccee $120 


stocks, and reinvesting the capital re- 
leased would result as follows: 





Saving in overhead expenses......... $ 48.00 
Profits on original merchandise..... 120.00 
Profit from additienal lines.......... 111.00 
Rae SOE. ckicwiccsctcesnescenas 20.00 

BOE anksscatinaedenadiveudiecnnawan 299.00 


Compare this amount with the deal- 
er’s original earnings of $120.00 and 
note the increase of nearly 250 per 
cent. 

From the foregoing discussion it be- 
comes more apparent that the quick 
turnover policy multiplies profits by 
releasing money for use in new and 
additional undertakings. Bear in mind, 
however. that the mere plan of reduc- 
ing stocks and speeding up turnover 
did not increase the dealer’s profits ex- 
cept through a saving in expenses. The 
real secret of multiplying _ profits 
through quick turnovers is to reinvest 
in other profitable lines the capital and 
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credit released by reducing the size of 
current stocks. 

The foregoing examples are slightly 
exaggerated in order to emphasize the 
principles involved. 

(c) Small Stock May Hurt Profits, 
Up to this point the many benefits of 
the quick turnover principle have been 
emphasized, but before concluding the 
subject let us analyze the working of 
turnover a little deeper. 

Every merchant knows he needs suf. 
ficient merchandise for window, show. 
case and counter display purposes in 
addition to a handy stock to supply the 
counter sales. The experienced dealer 
also appreciates that time is required 
for replacement; that he must consider 
such things as the size of standard 
packages, the discounts for various 
sized orders, the cost of cartage and 
supervising accounts payable; that te 
be out of stock on any item means the 
loss of business and, in some cases. the 
of customers also; that the demand 
for electrical products is never uniform, 
from month to month, nor from vear 
to year. 


loss 


IV. Specialize on the Fastest 


Moving Stock. 

The largest profits during a veatr’s 
time are in the quick sales, not in the 
long profit merchandise. If the dealer 
is handling brands that are nationally 
advertised the customers take _ the 
goods without argument, and no time is 
lost in trying to convince people of the 
merit of unknown brands. 


In the case of certain electrical prod- 
ucts it may be desirable to carry sev- 
eral sizes, styles or brands, to meet the 
trade demands. But even under these 
circumstances the dealer is not justified 
in stocking equal quantities of each. 


Normally, it will be most profitable 
to have a “Best Selling Full Line” on 
which the largest stocks will be car- 
ried This is the line to be featured 
in newspaper ads, display window and 
store cases. Clerks should be instructed 
to push this line. The Best Selling 
Full Line will naturally be a highly ad- 
vertised line of reliable merchandise 
which the dealer can stand in back of. 

Then he may add other lines, per- 
haps a cheaper line and also a more ex- 
pensive line. 

Bear in mind that it isn’t sufficient 
merely to carry well known goods in 
stock. The dealer must put his per- 
sonal sales efforts behind these well 
known products if he is to imcrease 
sales and quicken the turnover. 
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Store Cost Figures 


Interesting figures on the cost of 


doing a department store business are 
presented in an analysis of operating 


expense of these stores just published 
by the Bureau of Business Research of 
the Harvard business school. Com- 
parison of these figures with the aver- 
age cost of merchandising electrical ap- 
pliances, solely, will be enlightening 
for dealers. 

For every dollar of sales in stores 
doing $1,000,000 worth of business 
during 1923, total merchandise cost 
was 71.8 percent; total expense of do- 
ing business was 26.3 percent and net 


profit 1.9 percent. They turned over 
their stock 2.4 times. Stores doing over 
$1,000,000 net sales had a total mer- 
chandise cost of 68 percent, a total ex- 
pense of 28.4 percent and a net profit 
of 3.6 percent. Departmentized spec- 
ialty stores were separately analyzed, 
showing a total merchandise cost of 
67.1 percent, a total expense of 29.6 
percent and a net profit of 3.3 percent. 

It was shown also that the average 
cost of doing business for the firms 
doing over $1,000,000 worth of business 
yearly was higher than for those doing 
under that figure, showing that a mere 
increase in sales does not result in econ- 
omy of operation. 








dising Policies 


(Continued from Page 24) 


popularity for their products; satisfied 
dealers, and a nearer approach to sound 
and lasting prosperity. Why should not 
the contractor-dealer share in all this? 
There is no reason save his own in- 
difference, his own supineness and his 
own lack of unified effort. 

I congratulate your Association upon 
your commiittee’s report. It is the first 
militant act I have ever seen upon your 
part to obtain what is your due. The 
manufacturers and jobbers are your 
friends, and will look with approval 
upon a firm and aggressive determina- 
tion to better the conditions under which 
you are operating. The non-technical 
stores are firmly established in the 
electrical retail field and I do not be- 
lieve they will be dislodged. There is 
room for all, however, in the almost 
infinite field of electricity. If through 
an intelligent and vigorous following 
up of the committee’s report, you can 
secure for yourselves the advantages 
gained by these larger interests, you 
need not fear their competition. Indeed 
their presence in the field will make 
it easier for you to gain the compensa- 
tion necessary to your successful oper- 
ations, and easier for the manufacturer, 
through increased production, to grant 
it. But the prime requisite to all this 
is loyalty to your organization and an 
increasing effort to increase its mem- 
bership until it becomes really repre- 
sentative of your section of the indus- 
try. 

‘I wish to thank you for the privilege 
of appearing before you and the oppor- 
tunity of presenting the case for the 
jobbers in answer to the committee's 


report. To an extent, the views expressed 
are simply my own. I do not represent 
officially the Jobbers Association nor 
the jobbing industry. I think I am safe, 
however, in repeating what I have just 
said; that the jobbers are your friends; 
our prosperity depends largely upon 
your success. We deviate from the 
straight and narrow path sometimes be- 
cause we are human. Sometimes, also, 
we have honest differences of opinion 
with you. On the whole, I think, the 
majority of us recognize that our in- 
terests lie along the same lines; that 
our dependence upon each other is 
mutual; and that occasions for frank 
and friendly discussion, like this, while 
all too few, can be conducive of noth- 
ing but good for the industry. As a 
friend, and as a business man, I should 
like to see your Association wax strong- 
er and more powerful year by year. As 
a believer in organization, I should like 
to see you reap every advantage to be 
derived from organization work. The 
majority of jobbers, I am sure, are 
glad to see you at last taking this mili- 
tant step to further your interests. Many 
of them have been fighting your battles, 
but without your aggressive help could 
accomplish but little. With the new 
spirit of the organization evidenced by 
this committee’s report, with a vigorous 
follow-up on your part, and with the 
friendly interest of the jobbers and 
manufacturers—but above all, with a 
unified and representative Association 
under capable and unselfish leadership 
—one may easily visualize down the 
vista of future years the electragist 
established upon his rightful plane 









among the business men of his com- 
munity, commanding the respect and 
confidence of the other branches of the 
industry, and, so far as this world’s 
goods are concerned, reaping finally the 
reward of intelligent effort properly 


applied. 





Retailing Radio at a Profit 
(Continued from Page 38) 


ception of a proper window display is 
one single set—the best set you handle 
—with practically nothing else in the 
window. 

The question of installations and 
maintenance is something which prac- 
tically all dealers treat differently. 

I believe in service. I believe that 
when the radio set is sold, it should be 
delivered and installed, and I believe 
in monthly visits, to see that the thing 
is maintained in proper operation. But 
certainly it cannot be done for as low 
a charge as twelve dollars, as one dealer 
in my acquaintance attempted. I be- 
lieve the installation alone should be 
figured at ten dollars, and that a month- 
ly service visit, for six months, should 
involve a charge of fifteen dollars more. 

Every local situation presents a good 
many special opportunities. 

Take the matter of fraternal organ- 
ization: The local Elks’ Lodge may, 
once a month, give an entertainment. or 
the Masonic Lodge may do the same. 
I think any dealer can well afford to 
make a temporary installation there. 

Golf clubs also have evening aud- 
iences, and I know of a number of cases 
where a complete dance program has 
been carried on for them by radio. 
There are few country communities 
that can afford an orchestra at fifty or 
seventy-five dollars for a dance, but 
they can get a program over the radio 
for practically nothing. The chances 
are that you are going to sell them golf 
club and country club installation, and 
that you are going to have a number 
of prospects. 

I believe that by putting a proper 
man in your radio department, a ju- 
dicious selection of equipment, and 
following the basic principles of dem- 
onstration and aggressive selling, the 
electragist can make a success of radio, 
that it is bound to produce profits for 
him. 





The “Fedco Blue” radio insulators 
are described in a folder now being dis- 
tributed by the Federal Porcelain Com- 


pany. Carey, Ohio. 
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Chats on the National Electrical Code 


A Monthly discussion of wiring practice and questions of interpretation, pre- 
sented with a view toward encouraging a better understanding of the industry's 


Plumber’s Line as Conduit 

In overhauling an old department 
store it was planned to abandon an old 
iron pipe line formerly used for a 
vacuum cleaning system. The pipe line 
consisted of 1 1-2 inch and 2 inch sizes. 
with an elbow or cross fitting at each 
floor. A rearrangement of the electri- 
cal installation necessitated the running 
of additional lines: and we were asked 
whether we would not permit the use of 
the old plumber’s pipe as a_ conduit, 
provided it was cleaned out and each 
wire was encased in flexible tubing, it 
being planned to place either two No. 8 
or two No. 10 in each pipe. We agreed. 
Base Your Appeal on a Solid Argument 

Recently an electrical contractor—not 
an Electragist—ran some cable loosely 
in a dumb waiter shaft and then ob- 
jected because we would not approve the 
job. He said that the dumb waiter had 


been taken out. that the doors had been 


boarded up and that this wasn’t an 
“elevator shaft” any longer. We ad- 


mitted this: 


ahead 


and then we told him to go 
see that “the entire cable 


“secu rely 


and 
fastened in 
place” (505C) and to put the cable in 


SV stem” was 
the corner. 
Flat Back Brackets Again 
Modern taste in the design of brackets 
calls for canopies as nearly flat as prac- 
ticable and no wider than necessary to 
cover the outlet box. Contractors are 
therefore frequently faced with the nec- 
essity of making an installation where 
the arms end just within the canopy so 
that when the fixture is set in place the 
wires will lie against the wall surface. 
Inspection departments object to this; 
so, pending the adoption of amended 
specifications for fixtures which will 
obviate this difficulty, contractors must 
expect to be required to provide some 
sort of metal enclosure which will ktep 
the wires away from the wall surface— 
unless a concession is obtained where 
the wall is composed of plaster or hol- 
low tile. A metal backing plate is sug- 


gested. 


most important set of rules 
By HUBERT S. WYNKOOP, M. E. 


Open Wiring in Loft Buildings 
Owing to the unsatisfactory electrical 
conditions caused by the disturbance or 
abuse of open wiring in loft buildings 
we intend, after January 1, 1925, to pro- 
hibit knob or cleat wiring in such oc- 
Metal raceway, conduit or 

armored cable must be employed. 


cupancies. 


Single Conductor Lead Sheathed Cable 


There is no objection to the use of 
single conductor lead-sheathed cable for 
alternating current, provided all legs of 
the circuit are placed in one pipe. The 
lighting companies use this material 
quite extensively except for the higher 
voltages, and experience no ill effects. 
Some people assume that because the 
sheath is metal it will introduce induc- 
tion troubles. 


Automobile Wire in Fixtures 


An attempt is being made to employ 
armored automobile wire for fixtures. 
The poorer grade. which we condemn 
absolutely consists of an armored du- 
plex the conductors of which have no 
rubber over them, but merely a wind or 
two of cotton and a layer of what ap- 
pears to be varnished tape. 


Fixing Responsibility in Case of Viola. 
lations 

Contractors should bear in mind that. 
while they may have a perfectly good 
reason for declining to comply with a 
violation notice, it does not follow that 
the inspection department ought to yield 
to a demand for a certificate. The con- 
tractor hesitates to perform work not 
included in his contract; the inspection 
department declines to approve in- 
complete or defective jobs. As an illus- 
tration, consider the replacing of plaster 
about outlet boxes. If the contract is 
silent on this point, it seems reasonable 
to hold the contractor, because he is un- 
der the specific or implied obligation to 
obtain a certificate, which he knows he 
cannot get until the broken plaster is 
restored. Generally. then, he ought to 


attend to this matter: but sometimes jj 
is understood in advance that the occu. 
pant will do the replastering and then 
the inspection department ought to get 
after the occupant, who may be holding 
back as an excuse for not paying the 
contractor. 


Inspection Service Not a Collection 
Agency 

Why should a contractor expect the 
inspection service to help him collect 
a bill? Now and then the excuse offer. 
ed for failing to remove a violation is 
that the defect was introduced purposely 
because the customer’s financial stand. 
ing was found to be shaky, that the con- 
tractor would proceed no further until 
he had been paid for the work up to 
date, that the placing of a violation on 
the work would preclude the issuance 
of a certificate, and that without the cer- 
tificate the customer could not obtain 
current 

Perhaps this looks all right from the 
lone standpoint of the contractor but the 
inspection service views the case differ- 
ently. We cannot compel the contractor 
to hurry the completion of the work, but 
we can and do insist that it be right, 
as jar as it goes. The customer may de- 
cide whether fairly or unfairly, to call 
in someone else to finish the job. We 
cannot interfere in such a case because 
of the obligation to remain neutral. 


Number of Poles a Circuit Breakers 

Section 805-L is under discussion. If 
all ungrounded wires are protected by 
either a circuit breaker switch blade, or 
a fuse, is that enough? Or, does the 
rule require that where a circuit breaker 
is used, it must break all ungrounded 
wires and. if so, why the reference to 
“other automatic protective devices”? 
The weight of authority seemed to favor 
an interpretation which will require 
that “other automatic protective devices” 
be used in all undergrounded wires 
unless the circuit breaker opens all of 
them. 
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Handling the Big Job in a Big Way 


(Continued from Page 37) 


the same methods as will afterwards 
be emploved by the industrial owner 
when the plant is completed. When 
the electragist undertakes such a job 
he will find that it is at the start, that 
he can make the largest contribution 
to the success of the job. That is the 
time to summon together all those in 
his organization who have studied the 
job or will handle it, and by intensive 
application to project the job into the 
field with the best thought behind it. 
The drawing board man should start 
his studies early and get the panel and 
junction boxes bought as soon as pos- 
sible and it should be very urgently 
borne in mind that it is on the rough- 
ing work where the biggest part of the 
labor cost will occur. The greatest 
opportunities for duplication, use of 
labor saving tools, routing of mate- 
rials, ete. will appear in connection 
with the roughing work, opportunities 
for the application of the same methods 
that the industrial owner will after- 
wards use in the finished shop. 


In charting out a big electrical in- 
stallation for an industrial plant it will 
be found again that it is not the elec- 
trical factors that are conspicuously 
important, but such matters as choice 
of proper pathways, junction box loca- 
tions for tap offs, relationship with 
aisles, lines of machines, opportunities 
for connections to machines, etc.; these 
and many others will be the important 
items, matters which concern operation 
of the shop. Electrical systems as such 
must be right, but the interesting thing 
to the shop man is not that he has an 
electrical installation, but that he can 
do what he wants with his machines and 
that the electrical system may help him 
do it and not merely get in his way. 


importance of Roughing Work 


The big accomplishment on the job 
for the electrical man is usually won or 
lost in the handling of the roughing 
work and this usually means the branch 
circuit work which must in the nature 
of things be the biggest part of the 
roughing operation since it spreads to 
all parts of the extended floor area. It 
is well worth while, therefore, to study 
the branch circuit work problem well 
in advance of the start of physical 
operations. It will generally be found 


that there is a considerable amount of 
duplication of scheme of design, in the 
eircuit werk. bay after bay, and some- 


times floor after floor will be prac- 
tically identical. 

It may seem at first sight that there 
is nothing particularly ‘exciting or in- 
teresting about a comparatively simple 
branch circuit layout. But it is the life 
job, the point of contact between elec- 
trical work and occupancy and also it 
covers the entire area of the building 
and absorbs the bulk of the labor cost 
on roughing. Therefore if a real pe- 
riod of time is spent on studying the 
layout for a single bay, and if this lay- 
out repeats itself a hundred times, it is 
time well spent and may mean the dif- 
ference between success or failure for 
the entire contract. 

In the August issue 1922 of “The 
Electragist” we published a complete 
tabulation of the labor costs experi- 
enced on a large industrial contract. 
Of the total expenditure for productive 
labor it should be noted that two-thirds 
was for roughing. In actual figures 
$41,400.00 out of a total of $64,500.00 
or 64 per cent., which emphasizes in 
rather striking fashion the importance 
of giving full attention to this phase of 
the work. 

In the October issue of this magazine, 
one of our vice presidents published 
labor cost data for a large commercial 
building. In this article the total labor 
figures are not worked out, but by the 
application of a little simple arithmetic 
it will again be abundantly apparent 
that the labor absorbed by the rough- 
ing operation is the lion’s share of the 
whole. 

When discussing an electrical instal- 
lation in an industrial plant it seems 
appropriate to stress the points of simi- 
larity between the electrical job of in- 
stalling and the mechanical job that 
will be carried on in the plant and also 
the points of contact during the process 
of installation. It is not the intention, 
however, to detract from the impor- 
tance of the need of thorough electrical 
knowledge on the part of the electragist. 
This electrical knowledge should not, 
however, be too important unto itself, 
but should be like mathematics to the 
engineer, medicine to the doctor, or 
short hand to the stenographer and 
should not protrude too much. In other 
words, it should be the tool he works 
with to accomplish something that is 
needed by some other member of the 
community. 

One bit of knowledge that the elec- 





tragist needs and is experiencing some 
vexation in obtaining is a complete 


working knowledge of the Code. The 


‘Code is not a very exciting book to 


read, to sit down and attempt to mem- 
orize it, is hopeless, and yet we all need 
it, and packed away in it is a great deal 
of useful electrical sense. 

In an effort to take the vexation out 
of using the Code and make it a more 
friendly book and more useable one 
of our officers has been laboring for 
some time on the preparation of a com- 
pletely cross reference code index. This 
will shortly be ready for distribution 
through the Association and it is our 
hope that it will be welcomed as a 
blessed relief by all who use the Code 
and perhaps by some others who ought 
to use it more than they do. 





Raleigh’s New Office Building 


One of the largest and most complete- 
ly electrically equipped office buildings 
in the South has just been completed 
in Raleigh, N. C., according to word 
from the N. L. Walker Electric Com- 
pany, Raleigh electragists. It is the Odd 
Fellows Building and the Walker com- 
pany did all the wiring for lights, 
power, and elevator system and installed 
conduits for telephone and telegraph. 














Raleigh Building With Complete Elec- 


trical Installation 


Twenty-four 500-watt flood lights are 
located on the ledge above the eighth 
floor to light the facade of the temple. 
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As It Seems To Us: 


The Convention 


Fhis issue is the report of the annual convention of the 
Association of Electragists, International, held last month at 
West Baden, Ind. It is made fairly complete, principally for 
the benefit of those who did not have the good fortune to 
have been present. 

In more ways than one was it perhaps the most remarkable 
convention ever held by this Association. The outstanding 
feature was the spirit that was developed. Those who 
attended resolved almost to a man to go home and 
build up the “Electragist Idea” in his locality and to 
bring his competitors to West Baden next year. 

The manufacturers sensed as never before the value of the 
work of this Association and they too wanted to know how 
they could help in building up the membership. 

And how did this come about? 
diversion from the business of the week so that men got to 


Because there was less 
know their fellow electragists better. Because the program 
was nearer to their hearts than in past years. Because there 
was something there to interest everybody. Because the at- 
tendance was not largely from one or two big cities but was 
from everywhere. 

Now, however, the 1924 Convention is history—we are 
working on our twenty-fifth—our quarter-centennial. Now 
is the time to begin laying plans. Let’s go to West Baden 
next year many times stronger. 


Our Answer 

We have been criticised by Charles L. Eidlitz in a recent 
bulletin of the Electrical Board of Trade of New York for 
straddling when we spoke of the “convenience or appliance” 
outlet in our condemnation of the screw plug type. 

Mr. Eidlitz with his customary vigor is pulling for the 
term “appliance outlet” on the grounds that “convenience 
outlet” is a misnomer and is meaningless. 

We agree with Mr. Eidlitz that “convenience outlet” is a 
misnomer. 

However, that is no justification for our supporting an- 
other term which in our mind is not the right one. 

“Appliance outlet” is not the right term, in our opinion, for 
numerous reasons, among them being the following: 


1—-It is an electrical-man-made term and was not 
made with a proper conception of the way the public 
thinks. This industry needs a term that the public will 
use. It is immaterial whether or not it is to our elec- 
trical We can talk and spend 
our money and our energy but we will never .get along 
very fast or far until we get a public-made term. To the 
public those little things are not “outlets.” They are 
things you plug into—as some one once said “They are 
inlets.” 


minds a definition. 





2—If we are looking for a defining term, “appliance” 
outlet is very poor, because it takes no consideration of 
floor and table lamps. We as electrical men might sit 
around a table and agree that in the last analysis a port- 
able lamp is an electrical appliance. Of course it is. 
But the public doesn’t think so and all our defining won't 
change the public mind. No woman wants a lot of ap- 
pliance outlets in her living room but she does want 


places where she can plug in her portable lamps. 


3—The term “appliance-outlet” is not an instan- 
taneous term. You have to sell it to electrical men even. 
It isn’t popular of its own accord. That is the trouble 
with “convenience outlet.” When the industry changes 
terms it should have a new term that is instantaneously 
popular, that sells itself not only to electrical men but 
to the public, a term that people will everywhere use 
automatically. 





4—“Appliance outlet” will merely add another term. 
We now have “convenience outlet,” “appliance outlet” 
in New York, “handy outlet” in Boston and still others. 
When it is decided to change it must be for a term that 
will displace all others, not one that will add to the 
confusion. 


We have no name to put forward. Our suggestion is that 
the electrical industry take steps to learn the public mind and 
that the results secured be put before a group of publicity 
experts, men competent to weigh the public mind. From 
such action there should develop a term that will suit the 


situation much better than any term which so far has been 
brought forward. 


The Curbstoner 

An accepted term in the electrical industry is “Curbstoner.” 
but what does it mean? It is used to mean so many things 
that perhaps it is well to stop for a minute and see if we 
really mean what we say when we use the term. 


“Curbstoner” is a word of reproach. It is applied to elec- 
trical contractors who do not measure up. How? In size? 
Unfortunately many people through loose expression give 


one the impression that curbstoners are small contraetors. 


That is not fair. Almost every man has to start in busi- 
ness in a small way and gradually build up. 
grace? 

To our mind a curbstoner is an electrical contractor whe 
is incompetent, irresponsible, poor pay, who does cheap 
work cheaply and who in general brings discredit te the 
electrical industry. 


He may be a small contractor or he may be a large con- 


tractor—whatever his size—the industry would be beiter 
off without him. 









Is that a dis- 
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National Lighting Contest Prize Home 


Greater interest than ever before was 
aroused by the annual New York Elec- 
trical and Industrial Exposition, held 
at the Grand Central Palace from Octo- 
ber 15 to 25, and the first few days 
upon which a report was made saw a 
record-breaking attendance. 

Ceremonies at the opening centered 
around the electrical home, which is to 
be the first prize in the home lighting 
essay contest. With the presentation of 
the keys of the house by Frank W. 
Smith, vice-president of the United Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company to Ar- 
thur Williams, chairman of the commit- 
tee conducting the contest in New York, 
the house and the exposition were for- 
mally opened. 

This fifteen thousand dollar house, 
reproduced in full size and complete in 
every detail, was the feature exhibit at 
the show. It was two stories high, and 
consisted of eight rooms. It was erected 
by the United company. 

While the house was the center of in- 
terest not only for ambitious school 


children, but also for hopeful parents, 
there were many other exhibits that 
claimed the attention of the throngs 
which packed the Palace from the min- 
ute the doors were thrown open. 

The electric safety razor which mas- 
sages as it shaves, the electric pants 
presser, the coalless furnaces and the 
iceless ice boxes seemed to be the cen- 
tre of interest for the men, while the all- 
electric kitchen in the pushbutton tea- 
room, the dish washing machines, the 
clothes washers and ironers and all the 
other housekeeping devices drew large 
groups of interested women. 





Lighting Equipment Dealers 
Establish Separate Head- 
quarters 
The National Association of Lighting 
Equipment Dealers has announced 
through its president, E. R. Gillet, that 
it has established independent head- 


quarters at 1227 Prospect Avenue, 
Cleveland, O. R. W. Smith has been 


retained as secretary. 


New Orleans Home Ready for 


Visitors 

The electric home being built in the 
Algiers section of New Orleans, La., 
will be ready to throw open to the pub- 
lic shortly after the first of November, 
according to present plans of the build- 
ers. Prominent supply and service com- 
panies have co-operated in making a 
success of the home. The New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., will furnish the 
power and connection and the electric 
fixtures and wiring have been put in by 
the Interstate Electric Company. 





State Associations Projected 
for Kansas, Oklahoma, 


Arkansas and Ohio 


Requests for assistance in the forma- 
tion of state associations of electragists 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Ohio have been received by the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists—International, 
and arrangements are being made by 
Arthur P. Peterson, field representative 
of the A. E. I., to hold meetings in those 
states and discuss plans for forming the 
organizations. 

During the past month Mr. Peterson 
has been holding local meetings in var- 
ious towns in Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Minnesota. On October 7, he ad- 
dressed a meeting at Valparaiso, Ind., 
on the high spots of the A. E. I. conven- 
tion at West Baden. The following day 
he talked before the Madison (Wis.) lo- 
cal association on “Making the Business 
Show a Profit,” and went from there to 
Milwaukee, where he spoke before the 
local association on “The Fair Deal.” 
Other local meetings were held at Osh- 
kosh, Green Bay, Fon du Lac and Janes- 
ville, Wis. On October 22, he attended 
the Wisconsin state meeting, where he 
completed arrangements for the annual 
state meeting in January, 1925. 

His schedule brought him to Water- 
loo, Iowa, in time to address the meet- 
ing there of the eastern division of the 
Iowa Association of Electragists. 

He plans to remain in the Middle 
West until the end of the year. Con- 
tractor-dealers desiring his assistance 
in forming local and state associations 
can get the exact date of his arrival in 
cities along the route from national 
headquarters. 
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Florida Meeting Postponed 

Charles E. James, secretary of the 
Florida Association of Electragists, has 
announced that the meeting of the state 
body, which had been set for November 
17, has now been postponed until No- 
vember 24. It will be held at Miami. 


Scranton Central Station Com- 
pany Entertains Contractors 


The electrical contractors of Scran- 
ton, Pa., and a number of other guests 
were entertained at a dinner given in 
September by the Scranton Electric 
Company. The event is an annual oc- 
currence and is in the nature of a vis- 
ible sign of the good-will existing be- 
tween the central station and the con- 
tractors. Duncan T. Campbell, general 
manager of the power company, acted 
as host for the company at a chicken 
dinner in the evening, which was pre- 
ceded by a baseball game between the 
central station men and the contractors. 
The contractors’ team, captained by 
Fred R. Smith, won over their oppon- 
ents by the impressive score of 24 to 4. 
However, Mr. Campbell provided the 
feature of the game by making a home 
run, which Babe Ruth need not have 
been ashamed of. In addition to the 
baseball game, there were field sports 
with prizes for all the winners. 





Commerce Department Pub- 
lishes Retailing Investi- 
gations 


Two new reports on investigations in 
the retailing field have just been pub- 
lished by the Domestic Commerce Di- 
vision, United States Department of 
Commerce. The first takes up “Bud- 
getary Control in Retail Store Manage- 
ment” and goes into the purpose of bud- 
getary control, co-ordination of the ac- 
tivities of a business, centralizing exe- 
cutive control, making forecasts and re- 
cording results, division of budget for 
control, sales budget, merchandise bud- 
get, operating-expense budget, and ad- 
vertising budget, and also discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages of bud- 
getary control. 

The second report is on “Retail Store 
Location,” and discusses this from the 
point of community, market or trade 
territory, personnel, banking and fin- 
ance, and government regulations. 
There is also a chapter on site location, 
taking up in turn physical location, ana- 
lysis of traffic, nature of the surround- 
ings, store building and construction, 





and relation to consumers’ buying 
habits. 

The data in both bulletins have been 
gathered by Laurence A. Hansen, who 
has served in turn as secretary of the 
Boston Retail Board of Trade and as 


managing director of the Massachusetts 
Retail Merchants Association. 





New Officers for Manufactur- 
ers’ Council 

At the annual meeting of the Electri- 
cal Manufacturers Council at the Hotel 
Cleveland, O., held in the latter part of 
September, officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: Chairman, 
Clarence L. Collens, Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Company, Cleveland; vice- 
chairman, D. R. Bullen, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
treasurer, J. W. Perry, Johns-Manville, 


Inc., New York City. 








Jobbers’ Annual Meeting at 
Cleveland 
Officers of the Electrical Supply Job. 


bers Association are now planning the 
program for the annual convention of 
the association to be held at Cleveland, 
November 17 to 21, according to the an. 
nouncement of Franklin Overbaugh, 
secretary. The meeting of the executive 
committee will take place on November 
17, and on the following day there will 
be meetings of both the executive and 
the merchandise committees. The gen- 
eral meetings will be held on November 
19, 20 and 21. 

The three-day quarterly executive 
meeting was held October 7, 8 and 9 
at the Sagamore Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., 
at which committee appointments for 
the following year were made and plans 
discussed for the national convention. 








Califorsians Hold Annual State 


Meeting 


Registration of over two hundred del- 
egates at the 1924 convention of the 
California State Association of Electri- 
cal Contractors and Dealers, held at 
Santa Cruz in the latter part of Septem- 
ber, was a feature of one of the most 
successful meetings ever held by the 
association. Among those present were 
members of the Electrical Exchange of 
San Diego and also of the Electrical 
Exchange of Los Angeles. 

One of the first subjects discused at 
the general business meeting on the first 
day was that of the tie-in with the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists—International. 
The opportunity extended to the state 
association to become affiliated with the 
international body was explained by 
Clyde L. Chamblin, San Francisco, and 
by unanimous vote it was decided to 
join the A. E. I. 

Later in the session, Reed Hayes, of 
the Eureka Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke against the initiative measure on 
the November ballot proposing to ex- 
clude all water and power development 
along the Klamath river for the benefit 
of a few fishermen, and H. W. Stitt, 
city electrician of Fresno, outlined the 
aims and objects of the California Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Electrical Inspect- 
ors, and asked for the support and co- 
operation of all electrical contractors 
and dealers. 

Earl Browne made a report of work 
being accomplished by the State Asso- 
ciation Code Committee. He stated that 


the committee was working with the 
City Electrical Departments of San 
Francisco and Oakland, revising their 
ordinances and wiring rules in which it 
is planned to establish wattage limita- 
tions on branch lighting circuits. 

At the end of the meeting, President 
Lemoge was unanimously re-elected for 
the coming year. The following mem- 
bers of the association were elected to 
serve on the executive committee for the 
ensuing year, or until their respective 
districts selected a successor: H. A. 
Courtright, Fresno; A. K. Carson. Bak- 
ersfield; W. A. Murphy, Stockton; J. C. 
Hobrecht, Sacramento; J. H. Hilfiker. 
Eureka; H. W. Jacobs, Santa Rosa; 
Earl Wilson, Napa; Fred Doerr, San 
Jose; G. Walter Spencer, Oakland: Wal- 
ter Cox, Santa Cruz; Edward Martin, 
San Francisco. 

Two hundred and forty-one conven- 
tion delegates were seated at the ban- 
quet Saturday evening. During the 
banquet trophies were awarded to the 
prize winners in the various sporting 
events. The Sacramento members were 
awarded the attendance trophy for the 
largest percentage of attendance from 
any district. 

Clyde L. Chamblin was introduced as 
the speaker of the evening. He made a 
talk on association matters and re- 
minded the members of the obligation 
they had just undertaken by affiliation 
with the Association of Electragists, In- 
ternational. 
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New York Independent-Asso- 


ciated Meeting 
Nominations for officers for the com- 
ing year were opened at the regular Oc- 
tober meeting of the Independent-Asso- 
ciated Electrical Contractor-Dealers of 
New York, held October 8. The nomi- 


nations will be continued at the Novem- 


i ber meeting and the election will take 


place in December. Explanation of the 
new rulings on installations, adopted by 


) the United Electric Company, was given 


by Charles J. Platt, superintendent of 
installation: Albert J. Allen, superin- 


S tendent of test department; A. F. Berry, 


commercial engineer; and L. A. Sco- 


| eld, of the power engineering division. 





At the beginning of the meeting a re- 
port on the A. E. I. annual convention at 
West Baden was made by Louis Freund, 
president of the Independent-Associated. 





1923 Fixture Production Over 
$60,000,000 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced that, according to the data col- 


lected at the biennial census of manu- 


factures, 1923, the establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
gas and electric fixtures (not including 
lamps and reflectors) reported products 
valued at $60.649.530, an increase of 
11.4 per cent as compared with 1921, 
the last preceding census year. 

In addition, gas and electric fixtures 
were manufactured to some extent as 
secondary products by establishments 
engaged primarily in other industries. 
The value of such commodities thus 
made outside the industry proper in 
1921 was $4,287,657, an amount equal 
to 10 per cent of the value of products 
reported for the industry as classified. 
The corresponding value for 1923 has 
not yet been ascertained, but will be 


' shown in the final reports of the present 


census. 





Christmas Sales Helps 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment has produced some special Christ- 
mas material which will work in with 
sales helps supplied by most manufac- 
turers. The featured material this year 
is a window display background panel 
in seven colors, 34 inches by 60 inches, 
carrying the slogan “Give Something 
Electrical,” the slogan adopted by the 
industry for the year. 

A set of nine figures of Santa Claus, 
four pointing to the right and five to the 
left, 6 inches wide and 8 inches high 
with easel background will be another 





unit of this special material. Other 
pieces will consist of folders, booklets, 
poster stamp and wreath. 

A descriptive folder with prices can 
be obtained from The Society for Elec- 
trical Development, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Winnipeg Association Elects 


Officers for the coming year were 
elected at the last meeting of the Winni- 
peg Electrical Contractor-Dealers Asso- 
ciation. The new president is J. H. 
Schumacher, of the Schumacher-Gray 





W. A. Straith 


Company. W. A. Straith, of the West- 
ern Elevator & Motor Company, Ltd., is 
vice president, and S. F. Ricketts, of the 
same company, is the new secretary. The 
executive committee includes the officers 
of the organization and J. M. Russell, 


J. Turner and L. B. Dickinson. 





National Residence Market 
Survey 


The fifth edition of “Customers vs. 
Population,” a compilation which repre- 
sents a national survey of the number 
of wired homes, has just been issued by 
The Society for Electrical Development. 
This manual contains seventy pages of 
figures covering hundreds of communi- 
ites throughout the country and repre- 
sents about 98 per cent of the total 
number of wired homes in the country 
up to December 31, 1922. Figures are 
also given for each state, with an esti- 
mate for the year 1923. 

The manual also contains maps show- 
ing the wired homes saturation of each 
state, comparing the figures given in the 





fourth edition with those appearing in 
the fifth addition. 

Copies of the manual are available to 
non-members of the Society at $3 each. 





Rhode Island October Meeting 

On Thursday evening, October 16, at 
the Turks Head Club in Providence, the 
Rhode Island Electrical League held its 
first dinner meeting this season. Roger 
Gordon of Pawtucket read a report on 
the Home Lighting Contest, which indi- 
cated that Rhode Island is going to 
have one of the most successful contests 
in the country. Unable to gain the co- 
operation of the schools to the extent of 
having the material distributed to the 
children through the schools, announce- 
ment cards are being mailed to 110,000 
children, six ten-minute radio talks are 
being given by Frederick W. Bliss, talks 
are being given before the Church clubs, 
the boys’ clubs, parent-teacher asssocia- 
tions, and other clubs. 

By October 16, 850 children had al- 
ready made _ requests for primers 
though the campaign to reach the chil- 
dren had not already gotten under way. 
The chairmen of the various committees 
appointed in connection with the contest 
are H. M. Grant, prizes; H. E. Watts, 
window displays; A. H. Allcott, publi- 
city; F. W. Bliss, judges. 

H. E. Dawson, secretary of the 
League, stated that the League would 
distribute all the primers and the regis- 
tration cards would be distributed by all 
in the industry. He stated that the 
radio had already proved very effective, 
the announcement made over the air of 
the number of pupils from the different 
schools which had entered the contest 
had brought in many applications from 
other schools. 

Julius Daniels, chairman of the com- 
mercial section of the New England Di- 
vision of the N. E. L. A., next gave a 
short talk on the lighting contest. He 
said that college girls were writing es- 
says though they knew they were not 
eligible for prizes. He briefly traced 
the history of lighting bringing out the 
point that the intrinsic brilliancy of the 
units did not materially increase until 
1905, when the matallic filaments came 
into use. He pointed out that the 
brightness of the lamps used today is 
about 2,000 times greater than that of 
the first lamp made by Edison, and that 
though the lighting of stores and factor- 
ies may be regulated by law the lighting 
of the home will be done properly only 
through a great educational campaign 
such as is now being conducted through 
the home lighting contest. 
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Birmingham Electric Home a 


Success 

Thirty thousand persons in ten days 
was the record of visitors at the first 
electric home opened for exhibition in 
Birmingham, Ala., according to figures 
supplied by the Birmingham Electric 
League. The home was opened to the 
public September 12. 

Much interest in the home was created 
by the league by means of tieing in its 
endeavors with those of a Birmingham 
daily paper, “The Age-Herald,” which 
gave the project a great deal of valu- 
able publicity. The house was placed 
in a highly conspicuous location, top- 
ping the crest of Milner Heights one 
of the highest points in Birmingham. 


‘“‘Mr. Fix-it’’ Attacked 
The Insurance Department of Ral- 
North Carolina, is starting a 
movement to curb the activities of the 
electrical “handy man about the house,” 
whose patching of electrical jobs is re- 
sponsible for the greater percentage of 
electrical fire hazards. The card shown 
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here is being distributed to electrical 
consumers in an effort to convince them 
that electrical work should be done only 
by qualified electricians and in non- 
technical language shows how careless- 
ness can cause a short-circuit resulting 
in a fire. The danger of the open-knife 
switch is also mentioned. 





Joint Committee Distributes 
A. E. I. Merchandising 
Report 


At a meeting in New York City, Oc- 
tober 16, of the Joint Committee for 
Business Development it was resolved 
that the report of the trade policy com- 
mittee of the Association of Electragists 
International, together with a copy of 
the address of W. R. Herstein at the 
A. E. 1. 1924 convention be sent to the 
members of the Joint Committee for 
Business Development, with a letter em- 
bodying the suggestions of the nominat- 
ing and program committee and a re- 
quest that the address and report be 
studied prior to their discussion at the 
January meeting. 

A plan was adopted providing that 
the chairman should be elected at the 
annual meeting to be held about Jan- 
uary 15 next from the membership of 
the committee. The secretary will be 


—— 





appointed at the same time. Frank 
Smith of New York and™Walter j 
Johnson of Philadelphia were electy 
members at large. 

Committees of one on the activitix 
of the Electric League Confederatigg 
and on the use of illuminated poste 
boards for national advertising wer 
arranged for and a “uniform ori. 
nance” committee of five to submit ; 
recommendation of ways and means 9 
obtaining the support of the industry 
in the matter indicated was also autho. 
ized. 


Western Inspectors to Con- 


vene in January 
The annual convention of the Wester 
Association of Electrical Inspectors ha 
been announced for January 27, 28 and 
29, 1925, to be held at the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Programs will be read 
shortly, according to the announcement 








Radio Trade Organizations Active 


The past month has seen much activ- 
ity by both local and national radio 
trade bodies, with still further cam- 
paigns to come in November. Great 
success in interesting the public in these 
affairs has been reported all along the 
line. Many of the large cities have held 
or will hold annual radio shows, most 
of them taking as a model the Radio 
World’s Fair, which was held in Octo- 
ber at Madison Square Garden, New 
York. 

The New York show was reported a 
great success, both from the point of at- 
tendance and from that of business 
done. There were so many exhibitors 
that an overflow show was held at the 
69th Regiment Armory and manufac- 
turers reported orders from the floor, 
totaling over $3,000,000. 

Before and during the New York 
show many radio organizations held 
their annual meetings, among them the 
Radio Publishers’ Association, the 
Radio Writers’ League, the Radio Trade 
Association of New York and the Na- 
tional Radio Trade Association. There 
was also held the first annual Radio In- 
dustries Banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, the 
Radio Manufacturers’ Association, the 
National Radio Trade Association and 
the Talking Machine and Radio Men, 
Inc. The speakers included David Sar- 
anof. Radio Corporation of America; 
W. E. Harkness, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, and Professor L. 





A. Hazeltine, inventor of the Neutro. 
dyne circuit. 

On October 6, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover called the third annual confer. 
ence of radio interests and in his ad. 
dress before the meeting made the sug- 
gestion that broadcasters organize a 
service similar to that which the news 
papers have for their use in the press 
associations, which would furnish pro- 
grams of national events and arrange 
for their transmission and distribution 
on some sort of a financial basis as the 
press associations do. This, he thought, 
might solve the problem of the small 
station in financing broadcasting pro- 
grams. During the course of his talk he 
also took up the problem of wave 
lengths, the power of broadcasting sta- 
tions, the tendency toward a decrease in 
the number of lower-powered broadcast- 
ing stations, and outside sources of in- 
terference. 

“Edison Night” in the air took place 
on October 21, to commemorate the in- 
vention of the incandescent lamp on that 
date forty-five years before. Radio sta- 
tions in twelve cities broadcasted pro- 
grams of musical numbers furnished by 
General Electric employees in thos 
cities and of addresses by leading fig: 
ures in the utility field and officials of 
the company. 

Another radio show, this time the 
National Radio Exposition, opens at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, on the 
evening of November 3. Guglielmo 
Marconi, the “father of radio,” is 
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scheduled to touch a key of a special 
ransmitting instrument in his London 
laboratory, releasing by radio a bolt of 
powe! which will light a huge American 
fag outlined in electric lights on the 
front of the exposition building, thus 
oficially opening the show. A long list 
of entertainers and special entertain- 
ments will add to the attraction of the 
many exhibits. 

Closing this year’s organization activ- 
ities will be International Radio Week. 
from November 23 to 30. It will be 
under the auspices of the National Ra- 
dio Trade Association, and twenty lead- 
ing radio trade organizations are repre- 
sented on the executive committee which 
is planning the program for the week. 
In addition to the activity in this coun- 
try. representatives of foreign trade as- 
sociations in England, France and other 
countries have formed separate execu- 
tive and advisory committees to handle 
the work of radio week in their sections. 

Anrourcement has been made of a 
Fifth Annual Radio Show and Conven- 
tion of the Executive Radio Council in 
New York City. from March 2 to March 
8. 1925. . 


The Cost of Merchandising 


What do you have to make on your 
selling price in order to make eight 
percent on your investment? What items 
do you put down as operating expense 
and what percent are they of your total 
sales? An electragist in the south ans- 
wers these questions for his business 
with an analysis of his operating cost 
for 1923, as shown in the table below. 
[t will be noted that his selling and 
general administrative cost is 19 per- 
cent, slightly more 60 percent of the 
total and also that it is necessary to 
make 33 percent on his selling price in 
order to make eight percent on his in- 
vestment. 





PERCENTAGE OF SALES 
I 2G las oe re oe es a 
Telephone & Telegraph .............. 3 
eee ED Oe ke Ae ere a 
Insurance 2 
ee a i nin a aattd 10. 
General Administrative ................ 9. 
Dn cui ceaosGobedekhkwdnanece ne a 
NG TN ol a 5 3 eee 3 
ee SS ee Ss 
Advertising 
IN ois a ts wake eka ee ol 
Legal Fees 2 


7 Ee re ee rere a 


RSS renner erent nres ees Ss 
Depreciation-—Furniture & Fixtures 


Depreciation—Auto .........sscescee0 4 

WE oN ue eae e kee aliaenind 31% 
lo make 8 percent on investment ...... 1S 
Surplus & Contingencies .............. 5) 


Tribute to Home Lighting Contest from 
Mrs. Lowry, Contractor and Housewife 


\ real tribute to the value of the 
Home Lighting Contest, both from the 
standpoint of the industry and from that 
of the housewife, is paid by Mrs. C. B. 
Lowry. president and active manager 
of the American Electric Company. one 
of the largest contracting firms of 
Omaha. Mrs. Lowry stands in a unique 
position in the electrical business. A 
little over four years ago her husband 
died, leaving on her hands a very much 
involved 
business. Mrs. Lowry sudd:nly found 


electrical contractor-dealer 
herself, without any knowledge of the 
art or experience in the business, thrust 
into the position of directing head of 
a precariously situated and badly dis- 
organized business. It was either sink 
or swim. 

With the indomitable will-power dis- 
played ever since she set herself to the 
task. working and studying day and 
night to overcome the obstacles in her 
path, and they were many. The ordinary 
person would have given up, but she 
stayed with the ship and has brought 
it in with colors flying, today is active- 
ly operating one of the most successful 
businesses in Omaha. 

This unusual woman has this to say 
of the contest: 

“Our impression of the Better Home 
Lighting campaign is that it is the most 
comprehensive beneficial activity that 
has yet been planned by the electrical 
industry or any other organization. 

“From a humanitarian standpoint it 
has tremendous possibilities and will 
considerably elevate our industry in the 
eyes of the public. In the way of better 
public relations and a better under- 
standing of the industry by the public, 
it will benefit manufacturer, jobber, 
dealer, contractor and consumer. 

“It is a movement that has definite 
merit and is fully justifiable from the 
viewpoint alone that it will decidedly 
improve the bad eye-sight condition pre- 
vailing among the children of our 
schools and the adults of the country, 
and will accentuate the attractiveness 
and comliness of the home. 

“A proper amount of light properly 
applied goes a long way in making the 
home an inviting place, and we all 
realize that our home life is the citadel 
around which our civilization is built 
and the foundation upon which our 
very existence. and- possible future .xc- 
complishments are based. ~ 


““From the viewpoint of the house- 
wife. | know of nothing that has here- 
tofore been inaugurated by any indus- 
try that will have such far-reaching 
effects toward improving her status in 
the home. The housewife is necessarily 
concerned with the conditions of the 
home as a major portion of her time is 
spent there. In improving the conditions 
surrounding the mothers of our country 
and the keepers of our domiciles we 
are doing something that is well worth 
while and the movement. would be well 
justified from this point alone if it were 
shorn of all its many other advantages.” 


Electric Home for Houston 
An electric home under private auspices 
is being completed in Houston and will 
shortly be ready for inspection by the 
public. The home is being built by E. 
H. Fleming & Company and the electri- 
cal work is being put in by the Barden 
Electric Company, The project has re- 
ceived much favorable newspaper pub- 
licity, the stories emphasizing the con- 
venience and necessity of adequate wir- 
ing and good fixtures. The electrical 
equipment for the home includes an 
electric range, an electric ventilating 
system and a completely equipped 
laundry. 

OBITUARIES 
William V. Fisk 
William V. Fisk, president of the 

Houston (Tex.) Electrical Contractors’ 
Association, died October 4, aged 54. 
Mr. Fisk had been prominent in the 
electrical industry in Texas for many 
years, having come to Houston in 1893. 
Later he moved to California for a 
period, but returned to Texas. He was 
formerly with the Texas Company and 
with the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company. 


Arthur S. Huey 

Arthur S. Huey, chairman of the 
hoard of directors of H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, and for many years promi- 
nent in the operation of public utilities 
throughout the United States, died of 
pneumonia recently at his Chicago 
home. Closely identified with the elec- 
trical industry since 1895, Mr. Huey 
had been with the Byllesby organization 
as Vite President since it was founded 
in 1902. 
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Housewiring Time Payment 
Plan 


\ time payment plan for the financ- 
ing of house wiring, which embodies 
certain suggestions by the staff of the 
Association of Electragists — Interna- 
tional, has been set up by the Commer- 
cial Investment Trust, Inc.. of New 
York. This plan which was announced 
at the West Baden 
similar in form to the company’s other 


convention, while 
plans, has been worked out purely in 
with regard to the peculiar conditions 
surrounding the wiring of a house. 

Under this plan the contractor deter- 
mines the price at which he can sell the 
job for cash, with his overhead and 
profit included. Since 10 percent will 
be held by the Commercial Investment 
Trust, Inc., until the purchaser has paid 
his account in full, every time payment 
sale must carry its share of overhead 
and a profit, or it would be better left 
unsold. 

To the price at which the contractor 
can sell for cash should be added 11 
percent and this time payment price 
quoted on each job. Then if the pur- 
chaser desires to pay all cash, the con- 
tractor can allow him a discount of 10 


percent. 
The Plan operates as follows: 
1. Obtain from the customer, 


either at or before the completion 
of the job, a cash payment of not 
less than 10 percent of the time 
payment price. 

2. Have the proper time pay- 
ment papers for the balance of the 


sale signed by the customer. The 
necessary forms are furnished 
without cost by the investment 
company. 

3. Forward the documents, 


properly assigned, to the invest- 

ment company and they will remit 

for 90 percent of the value thereof, 
less their charge as set forth in 
their chart. The remaining 

10 percent will be remitted when 

the purchaser has paid in full. 

To obtain the service it is necessary 
for the file a financial 
statement with the investment company. 
A form for that purpose or further in- 
formation on the plan can be obtained 
by writing to the Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust, Inc., 41 East 42nd Street. 
New York City. 


rate 


contractor to 





The Steele Electric Company, Brook- 


ville, Pa.. has opened a branch store at 


Summerville, Pa. 





News Notes Concerning Elec- 
trical Contractor-Dealers 


Business Changes, Store Improvements, 


and New Establishments Opened 
W. G. Branson and J. C. Branson have 


bought the electrical business formerly 
conducted by John Lippincott at Belle- 
fontaine, O. 


The Ashton Electric Company has 
opened a retail store at 15 North Gar- 


field, Alhambra, Calif. 





A new electrical store has been opened 
at 128 West Campbell Avenue, Roan- 
oke, Va. 





H. G. Gorman will manage the Perry 
(Okla.) branch of the Whartenby Elec- 
trical Company of Enid, Okla. 


The Wilson Electric Company, Mon- 
ongahela, Pa., has been sold to William 
S. Montgomery. 


Richard E. Vancleve, owner of the 
Wynesburg Electric Company, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., has bought out the business 
of the Four C Electric Company of that 
city. 





An electrical store has been opened 
in Holcomb, N. Y., by Walter Balding 
and F. R. Appleton, the latter having 
been manager of the local telephone 
company. 


Electrical fixtures and appliances will 
be carried at the establishment opened 
at 1219 Broad Street, Columbus, Ga., 
under the name of the Brown Electric 
Company. 


Francis M. Klein has sold the stock 
of his electric supply store at Clinton, 
N. Y., to Lewis Fischer. 

The retail store of the Electric Sales 
Company, 51 East Gay Street, Colum- 
bus, O.. has been purchased by E. O. 
Lammers and is now known as 
mers Electric.” 


*“Lam- 


A part interest in the O’Brien Elec- 
trical Company, Upper Sandusky. O.. 
has been sold to H. E. Hedges and the 
company will hereafter be known as 
the O’Brien-Hedges Electrical Company. 


& Jewell, electrical con- 
tractors, hav2 opened an equipment 


Clement 


‘store “and electrical shop in the Mce- 


Arthur Building. Franklinville, N. Y. 








Nove! 


—_— 


The new store of the Daylight Ele. 
tric Company, Dunkirk, N. Y.. has been 
opened at 68 East Fourth Street. 





R. S. Walker will open an electrical 
store at Ellenville, N. Y. 





The Gary Electric Company has beep 
organized to operate a chain of electri. 
cal stores. Its first establishment jg 
planned for Gary, Ind. 





W. J. Lynott plans to erect a modern 
store building in Olyphant, Pa.. to 
house his electrical business, his former 
establishment having been destroved by 
fire recently. . 

Ralph Cook and Robert Grow have 
formed a partnership to conduct an 
electrical business at Lawrenceville, Ill, 





A new business concern in Winslow, 
Ariz., is the Hot Shot Electric Company. 
It is owned by I. W. Bowen and L. C. 


Shreeves. 


Kinyoun & Bowers will conduct an 
electrical contracting and_ retailing 
business at Penn Yan, N. Y. 


H. H. Stover, well-known commer- 
cial department official of the Colorado 
Springs Light, Heat & Power Company, 
has announced the opening of the Do- 
mestic Electric Appliance Company in 
Colorado Springs. 


C. C. Miller & Company, Oneonta, 
i We has“ opened a branch at Wor- 
cester, N. Y. 

F. E. Robinson & Company, electrical 
contractor-dealers, are now in their new 
stores at 421 South Tryon Street. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Prizes at West Baden 


During the A. E. I. Convention at 
West Baden one of the interesting feat- 
ures at the Appleton Electric Com- 
pany s exhibit was the special drawing 
for prizes. P. N. Chess, of the Chess 
Electric Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
won the first prize consisting of a port- 
able type “Reelite.” Second prize, con- 
sisting of an “AutoReelite,” was won by 
C. C. Bohn, of the C. C. Bohn Electric 
Company, New York City. W. G. 
Street, of the Memphis Electric Com- 
pany, Memphis, won third prize, con- 
sisting of a drop cord type “Reelite.” 
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*>-MANUFACTURING: 


' A Department Devoted to the Latest Devices Used by the Electrical 


Contractor and Dealer 














Combined Switch and Outlet 

The Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has recently placed on the 
market a combination Bakelite pendent 
switch and appliance outlet for use in 
connection with lighting fixtures which 
are out of convenient reach. The device, 
catalogue No. 29081, is composed of a 
push through switch and appliance re- 





ceptacle contacts enclosed in a brown 
colored molded Bakelite casing. It is 
connected to the line and the lamp in 
the fixture by a three-conductor, braid 
covered, rubber-insulated cord. The 
switch controls only the light, the appli- 
ance outlet being always alive and ready 
to operate any appliances which may be 
connected to it by means of standard 
attachment plug caps with either paral- 
lel or tandem blades. The device is 2°4 
inches long over all. It is furnished 
either with five feet of three-conductor, 
re-inforced, brown cotton covered cord 
or without cord. 





Starting Compensator 


A new automatic starting compen- 
sator for squirrel cage induction motors, 
will soon be placed on the market by 
the General Electric Company. This 
motor starter is for remote control of 
constant speed two or three-phase squir- 
rel cage motors up to 660 volts for 
general applications driving line shaft- 
ing, pumps, compressors, blowers, con- 
veyors, etc. With it such equipments 
may be started or stopped from a dist- 
ance by means of one or more small 


hand-operated push-buttons or snap- 
switches located within convenient 
reach of the operator or automatically 
operated by pressure governor, float 
switch, thermostat, etc. 

New features include: definite and 
adjustable time acceleration, obtained 
by means of a new induction type 
relay; positive overload protection of 
the complete equipment, obtained by 
a double pole, inverse time, temperature 
overload relay; the starting and run- 
ning magnetic contactors are mounted 
back-to-back in a sheet steel enclosing 
case providing easy access to all parts; 
several taps on the auto-transformer 
provide for adjusting the low voltage, 
for starting to suit the requirements of 
different installations. 





Ventilating Fan 


One of the new features of the “Ven- 
tura” fan, manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Blower Company of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, is the adjustable metal frame which 
can be made to fit any window. The 
new frame, which is made of enameled 
sheet steel, can be installed by fastening 
two metal strips to the frame of the 
window. No other carpenter or elec- 
trical work is necessary. The fan frame 








can be readily lifted: out and installed 
where it is most needed. Although the 
adjustable frame can be quickly and 
easily removed, it cannot possibly be 
dislodged accidently. The ventilating 
unit is unusually noiseless. Spring sus- 
pension of the motor and fan blades pre- 
vents vibration and assures quiet opera- 


tion. The fan blades are driven by a 
Westinghouse motor equipped with cord 
and attachment plug. The motor can 
be reversed so that the air can be either 
drawn into the room or expelled as 
desired. The frame comes in two sizes, 
one is adjustable from. 24 to 34 inches 
wide, and the other from 32 to 50 
inches wide. 





Luminous Bowl Unit 


A new luminous bowl fixture has been 
designed by Curtis Lighting, Inc., of 
Chicago, and is being marketed under 
the catalogue number 5801. The unit 
has an opal glass bowl containing an 
“X-Ray” reflector, which seats in the 
lip of the bowl in such a way that it 
prevents dust and dirt from settling 
on the inside. At the bottom of the re- 
flector is a small diffuser cup which 
allows a small percentage of the light 
to come through from the lamp and 
softly light the glass bowl. The finish 
of metal parts is a monumental bronze. 
The unit comes in three sizes for lamps 
of 100 to 500 watts. 





Kitchen Units 


Two new “Red Spot” kitchen lighting 
units, embodying several improvements, 
have been announced by the F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Company, Vermillion, 
Ohio. The units are described in the 
company’s data sheet, No, 1100, just is- 
sued. According to this data sheet the 
new units embody a sturdy and approv- 
ed method of attaching the convenience 
outlet at very low cost and with the 
minimum expense for installing. A 
metal channel is screw-bolted to the 
porcelain enameled steel canopy which 
in turn is rigidly clamped to a heavy 
ceiling strap. The outer extremity of 
this channel is screwed to the ceiling, 
giving support to the three-conductor 
drop cord which terminates in a plug-in 
switch. The unit is shipped complete 
with the exception of glassware. 
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Washing Machine 


A new machine, with a 
double-clutch action designed to protect 
the motor, is being manufactured by 
the Conlon Corporation, Chicago. The 
machine has two safety clutches, one 
controlling the wringer in case it gets 
jammed, the other protecting the cylin- 
der mechanism against overloading. The 
tank of the machine is of heavy galvan- 
ized “Armco” iron or can be had in tin- 
lined copper. The floor of the cylinder 
is corrugated to give it strength, no 
sodder being used in its construction. 
The perforations in the floor of the cy- 
linder are in the channels where they do 
not come in contact with the clothes and 
in addition each perforation is beaded 
to produce smoothness. The cover, top 
and top edges of the cabinet are of pol- 
ished aluminum. 


washing 


Tumbler Switches 


The new line of composition handle, 
tumbler switches and plates, being 
manufactured by the Arrow Electric 
Company, Hartford, Conn., is so de- 
signed as to provide for interchange- 
ability. The plate will accommodate 


a 


practically any make of switch with 


square composition handle and _ the 
switch will fit practically any make of 
plate with rectangular slot. This switch 
has standard Arrow mechanism. The 
indicator is of embossed metal. 





Dishwasher 


A new electric dishwasher, manufac- 
tured by the Kehoe Company, Toledo, 
offers combined features of dish and 
silverware containers, liberal water con- 
nection and free drain. An effort has 
been made by the manufacturers to 
eliminate all objectionable features and 
parts, such as tubes, pipes or absorbent 
material. Parts exposed to grease or 
direct are also exposed to the washing 
effect of the machine. The machine 
utilizes the centrifugal force principle. 
Energy is stored up in a column of 
water revolving around at the greatest 
diameter of the bowl at a speed of ap- 
proximately 700 feet per minute. This 
water is deflected into the dish container 
at three points, passing through the 
veins in the container producing the 
revolying motion and the washing effect 
on the dishes. then falling by gravity to 





the bottom, from where it is swirled up 
into the revolving column once more. 
The dish container is adapted to the 
greatest variety of dishes found in the 
average home. For silverware, a con- 

















venient detachable holder takes up a 
minimum of space. The water connec- 
tion is of ample size to admit the nec- 
essary water in approximately 20 sec- 
onds. 


Condensed Notes of Interest to 
the Trade 


The October issue of “Trumbull 
Cheer,” the house organ published by 
the Trumbull Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Plainville, Conn., is a special 
edition celebrating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the com- 
pany. It gives a history of the company 
from its 1899 to the 
present. 


beginning in 


Starting with a capital of $2,000 and 
a factory containing not much more 
than 1,000 square feet of space, the 
company’s officers, John and Henry 
Trumbull and Frank Wheeler, 
brought it to its present position of 
prominence among manufacturers of 
electrical supplies. 


have 


A series of ten-minute talks on light- 
ing subjects, designed for popular in- 
terest, were recently broadcasted by en- 
gineers of Curtis Lighting, Inc , Chicago. 

The Russell & Stoll Company, 53 Rose 
Street, New York, has issued Bulletin 
No. 53. listing and describing its line of 
wall receptacles and table connectors. 








—— 


The Economy Fuse & Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has announced tha 
its Minneapolis district sales office has 
been removed to 1008 Marquette Ave, 





A complete new set of data sheets on 
“Red Spot” lighting specialties, includ. 
ing the ornamental line, the standard 
hangers and accessories and the kitchen 
lighting units, has been issued by the 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Ver. 
milion, Ohio. The company has also 
announced that Herbert W. Wilson, for. 
merly with the sales force of the Erner 
Electric Company, Cleveland, will have 
charge of trade development work with 
Wakefield jobbers. 





The Mutual Electric & Machine Com. 
pany, Detroit, has gotten out a pamphlet 
on its new “Luminized” finish for its 
safety switches. 

A cireular giving a complete listing 
and describing in detail the line of 
tumbler switches manufactured by the 
Arrow Electric Company, Hartford, 
Conn., is now ready for distribution. 


The New York branch office and store- 
room of the Bussman Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, has been moved to 
53 Park Place, New York. 





A twenty-four page catalogue in four 
colors, listing and illustrating “Aladdin” 
lamps, is being distributed by the Alad- 
din Manufacturing Company, Muncie, 


Ind. 





Government-Approved Mail 
Box 


An apartment house mail box meet- 
ing the recently-issued specifications of 
the Post Office Department, is being 
made by the Columbia Metal Box Com- 
pany, 226 East 144th Street, New York, 
and government approval of it has been 
secured. The box is built on the unit 
idea and is assembled in units of three. 
four, five or six boxes ag required, and 
each box is large enough to receive 
magazines and other bulky mail matter. 
Each unit is provided with a master 
door which can be unlocked only by the 
mail carrier and each tenant has access 
only to his own box. The material is 
steel, electrically welded. The fronts 
are made either of brass, in polished or 
brush finish, or of heavy furniture steel 
in ivory, cream white, satin black, brass 
lacquer or bronze lacquer finish. 























































